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To double the circulation of the RU- 
RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of 
the Publishers. It requires new sub- 
scribers to do this, and in order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist in that 


side of their special work. It will be a | 
great stimulus to those who are umbi- 
tious, but yet have not had the reward 
of the evidences of success as have some 
of the leaders in various lines. Don’t re- 
gard the convention reports as slow read- | 
ing and something in which you are not | 
personally interested; if you are not, ycu | 
ought to be. | 
| 
LIKE SUCCESS. 
| 











LOOKING 

It would almost seem as if the young 
woman who said to the writer, ‘I have | 
nearly worn off the ends of my fingers | 
to finish this suit to wear to the (Mis- | 
souri) dairy meeting, that I might look | 
like success,’’ had been reading the talks | 
of Vreeman, the great New York City | 
transportation man. He advised a young | 
man who was out of work to get a good | 
suit, hat and shoes before he went to} 





effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
is one dollar per year, which is cheap, | 
considering the quantity and quality of | 


the matter and paper used, but to ac-| 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 


tional NEW names at fifty cents each, | 


which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 
companied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 





Prof. W. W. Spilman of the Washing- 
ton State Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station called at the RURAL 
WORLD office, in company with Mrs. 
Spilman, on Tuesday last, to renew his 
acquaintance with the editor, the two 
having been students together at the 
Missouri Agricultural College. Prof. Spil- 
man was returning from the meeting of 
Agricultural Experiment Station workers 
lately held at Washington, D. C., where 
he read a paper giving the results of his 
investigations in connection with the 
cross-fertilization and hybridizing of 
wheat. 


ee 
a ADE READY? 


The first real touch of winter is being 
felt. The mild weather lasted late. Many 
even complained that the weather was 
unseasonable, yet were all ready for this 
cold snap? Were the barn doors in condi- 
tion to be fastened securely? Has the 
cellar been made proof against King 
Frost? Is there a good supply of wood 
on hand? If these and other provisions 
against the cold weather have not been 
made, don’t postpone them any longer. 
If the cellar is well secured it will add 
much to the comfort of the rooms above 
it. 

Then if stock is well sheltered less 
feed will be required and this will be 
an item of farm economics this year. 

Recently when passing through a farm- 
ing district, the writer was surprised to 
see many plows, harrows and other farm 
implements in the fields. Let them be 
housed. Last summer when passing on 
the train through Lower Canada, we saw 
a number of reapers protected from the 
rays of the sun by tarpaulins. It was 
Sunday, and of course the reapers were 
not in use. We then understood what was 
meant by thrifty Canadian. It was a 
fine farming section, and the buildings 
showed prosperity, yet the machinery of 
the farm was having unusual care. Let 
all final preparations for the winter be 
promptly made, and the weather will not 
seem so severe. It is always coldest to 
the one not prepared. 





THE CONVENTION SEASON. 


The late fall and winter monthsfind and 
will continue to find a large number of 
conventions held not only in agricultural 
interest, but in the interest of other pur- 
suits. The reports of all these various 
conventions are of importance to farmers, 
because all commercial enterprises hark 
back to the farm. These conventions are 
for the most part addressed by repre- 
sentative men of the interest in whose 
advancement the body is convened. The 
speeches made will give the attitude of 
the convention assembled toward some of 
the various lines of farming, if not of 
farming as a whole; if not directly, at 
least in such a manner that the farmer 
will know in what position he should 
stand relative to the enterprise repre- 
sented in the convention assembled. 

The farmer should, as much as possible, 
attend the state conventions held for the 
advancement of the branch of farming 
in which he is most interested, and he 
should keep posted on the make-up of 
the official boards of other state agricul- 
tural organizations. These places of 
trust are reposed in the strong men of 
the state, and their acquaintanceship 
will be valuable. 

At these several conventions thesections 
of a state especially adapted to speciai 
lines of agriculture will be reported, The 
successful growing and marketing of 
some special crop many times depend as 
much on locality with reference to trans- 
portation facilities as it does on climatic 
conditions and soil fertility. 

Then in every such assembled body 
there will be men whose experiences have 
been adverse. It is well to hear their 
story. Some times men are the cause of 
the failures rather than the conditions 
attending the crop growth. The more this 
phase of the subject is studied, the more 
we are convinced that the man is a large 
part of the problem. It takes nerve and 
plenty of hard work to make success. Get 


look for a job. The inference was that a 
man that “looked like success” was much | 
more likely to succeed. 

| The young woman who expressed this 
|} desire to dress as if she looked like suc- | 
|cess, is no follower of fashion and fads; | 
| but while living on a dairy farm and 
|having the entire management of it, she | 
| felt there was an obligation resting upon | 
jher to make a good appearance. That 
jshe might be rightly judged, we wish it | 
| were no breach of trust to tell you of the | 
| magnanimous life this young woman | 
jlives for others, and yet it is done in al 
|spirit of magnificent courage and good | 
}cheer. She did look like success, and 
her testimony is that she has been able | 
to conduct her business without incurring | 
debt, even during this year of drouth. | 
The position taken by this young wom- | 
an regarding her personal appearance is | 
right. It is really good business sense. | 
Of course there are times when the old | 
suit, even the patched suit, is honorable, | 
but many times the ragged coat and old} 
overalls are worn, not because there is | 
no other suit, but simply because it takes | 
some effort to don the better suit when | 
starting to town. 

The ‘‘chappie’’ style is contemptible, 
but a due regard for one’s personal ap- 
pearance is adn ODifgaiion & Mah or Wome 
an owes to him or herself, to the family 
and to society. 

The farmer who is neatly attired when 
offering the produce of his farm for saie 
in an adjoining town, will dispose of his 
goods more easily, and if what he is of- 
fering is of a high grade, he may even 
ask more for his goods, and be able to 
get his price, than can a man whose 
clothes are soiled and carry in them the 
odors of the barn and cow lot. The world 
has put a market value on appearance, 
and farmers must meet the demand or 
suffer loss. 





THE FARMER'S 
DAY. 
crops of the field have been gar- 
and the fruits of the vine and or- 
chard have been stored. The harvest in 
many sections of this middle west has 
been scant. The cribs that at this season 
in other years have been full to bursting 
with golden ears of corn are almost 
empty, and in some places are empty. 
The‘ cattle and hogs have been sent to 
market, and the fullness of which the 
seed time gave promise was blighted by 
drouth and heat. Thanksgiving suggests 
that there be something for which to be 
thankful. And the failure of crops 
means hard times, much self-denial, and 
in some instances absolute want. Yet 
every intelligent farmer must realize 
.the truth that there are worse things 
than hard times which compel an indi- 
vidual to put forth his best energy. 
It is the succumbing to hard times in|} 


THANKSGIVING 


The 
nered 





such a way that hard times stay wiia! 
one always, that is the fact to be most/| 
lamented. 

Every man who has got on the top| 
round of financial success, who was once | 
at the bottom, delights much more in| 
telling of his struggles to get on the 
lower round and of the battle it took 
to climb than of the easy time he now 
has. 

Now, while we all wish that Thanks- | 
giving Day would find us in the posses- 
sion of many coveted blessings for which 
we think we could be truly thankful, may 
we not all find occasions for gratitude, 
even amidst what seem to be adverse | 
conditions? At least, make the day pleas- 
ant for the children. We do like the old- 
time custom of family reunions on 
Thanksgiving. The merry pranks of the 
boys and girls will awaken laughter. And 
to be merry is good. Recall some of the 
games of your childhood and teach them 
to the children. Your hopes after all are 
the boys and girls of your homes. Too 
many strive to earn dollars for them, in- 


in their youthful pleasures and aspira- 
tions. 

Many farm homes will have an abund- 
ance and to spare. Let such remember 
those less fortunate. The opportunity to 
do good is occasion for thanksgiving. The 
man who lives for self alone, gain he 
ever so many dollars, stocks and bonds, 
has but little when life ends. If Thanks- 
giving day has never before been a holi- 
day in your home, begin with this, the 
first one of the new century, to commem- 
orate this, our great national festival, 
and you will be given new hope for life’s 
duties. 








The surest way to make the farm profit- 
able is to keep the land and animals in a 
vigorous condition. 





the convention men to give a little of this | GIVE THE FARM BOYS A CHANCE. 


chance and opportunity in contrast with 


}mer condition in life, and surveying the 


|}the present time say emphatically 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The words 
the word luck have been recently brought 
before the public in a very marked man- 
ner by some of our more advanced pa- 
pers and periodicals. Nearly all of these 
writers have been in the same humble 
circumstances, and many of them were 
not as favorably situated as are many of 
our farm boys to-day. These writers in 
telling of their opportunities show how 
they accepted the chance they had or 
that they brought about by their personai 
efforts. Many times the beginnings 
looked very small, but they improved 
them, and these men are now a credit to 
their employers, and are the pride of the 
localities where they reside, whether they 
are in commercial pursuits or engaged in 
farming. 

These writers when recalling their for- 


problems confronting our young men at 
that 
never in the history of the country has 
the chance or the opportunity for the boy 





been more in evidence than at the pres- 
ent, not even excepting the chance for 
the farm boy. 
to improve the chance when presented. 


But it rests with the boy | 


Other writers tell us that parents are/| 


to blame for the boys drifting away 
from the farm, by having the work never 
ending, and by not encouraging the edu- 
eational life that looks to improvement 
with the advance of the times. The 
mental development of the boy in the 
agricultural schools will enable him to 
see the chance on the farm when pre- 
sented and be prepared to improve the 
same. 

There is one point in particular to 
which I wish to direct the attention of 
both parents and teachers, and that is to 
note the trend of the mind of the child 
during his play and hours of recreation. 
By way of explanation I will give an 
illustration that has come under my own 
observation. : 

A few years ago a man asked me, 
“What is your boy doing?” 

I stated that he was attending the 
high —school,--that~he had made up his 
mind two or three years previously to se- 


;cure a position under the Government 


Civil Service. To prepare for the exam- 
ination he made inquiries of his teachers 
and of some of the university professors 
as to the requisite branches necessary for 
qualification. Then I asked this man 
about his twelve-year-old boy. “Is he a 
good scholar and does he go regularly to 
school?” I asked. 

“No,” the man replied, “he is not much 
of a scholar.” I then wanted to know 
if the boy delighted in stock and farm 
interests. The father said, ‘‘No, he has 
no interest in anything on the farm.” 
I told this man that he should watch his 
boy at play, but the father said, ‘He is 
too lazy to play.’’ A few months later I 
met this boy’s teacher, who said, upon 
inquiry, ‘‘While the boy is not exception- 
ally bright, he is not a dunce, and has 
great interest in birds and their eggs and 
habits."’ The teacher discovered the. boy’s 
trend of mind, which the parents had 
not done, and the latter expect the boy 
to be a farmer. My own boy before he 
was old enough to read was given maga- 
zines to play with. When looking at the 
pictures of the horses, cattle and farm 
scenes, such as he was familiar with in 
his own home, he would only glance at 
them, but the pictures of machinery he 
would look at for a long time, as if ex- 
amining them in detail. His environment 
was the farm and he learned to do farm 
work willingly, but I never expected him 
to settle upon a farm, and he finally left 
it. The failure on the part of parents to 
recognize the bent of a boy’s mind may 


| be a reason why he leaves the farm. 
| JOHN BETHUNE. 


Lancaster Co., Neb. 


eee eee 
FARM CONDITIONS IN IOWA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The winter 
is advancing on us and there has never 
been a time in the history of our country 
that equals the past summer and fall in 
regard to drouth. Our creeks are drying 
up, and ponds and wells that had never 
been known to fail have at last suc- 
cumbed, owing to the dried and parched 
condition of the earth. 

There has never been such a commotion 
among farmers. Public sales are almost 
a daily occurrence, some with no other 
motive than to save what little feed is 
left to run their teams through to the 
next crop season. Many have sold their 
farms and are either leaving the country 
or moving to town. A good many peo- 
ple from. states where land is much 
higher are taking the advantage of the 
low-priced farms in our country, and 
|there has never been such an exodus 


stead of*keeping in sympathy with them |from the farm to town as this fall has 


shown. Many to-day are wearing long 
faces from the effect of selling the old 
home that had been their happy abode 
for the greater part of their lives, and 
are to-day left out as wanderers, not 
knowing where to go, or cramped up in 
town under conditions not congenial with 
their past mode of living. There is no 
doubt but the drouth this season has 
had its effect in causing a dissatisfied 
state of mind with many people who 
have spent many sleepless nights in try- 
ing to think of ways for bridging over to 
the advent of grass. But, without stray- 
ing from the subject, too many people 
are retiring from the farm for their own 
good and the good of the country. 

I feel safe in saying that nine out of 
ten of our farm children who are receiv- 





ing collegiate education, are turning their 
backs to the old farm home and seek- 
ing a professional Wife or a salaried oc- 
cupation that calls them to the cities, 
Now the question is, Will it not in the 
near future produce the same effect that 
was felt by the southern farmers after 
the emancipation prochynation? The sons 
and daughters of the southern people 
had never been tauglit to work, and the 
exodus of the colored man into northern 
states left many of their fine farms to lie 
idle, and grow up in briars and native 
timber. As the minds of all seem to drift 
toward the more fascinating pleasures 
coupled with the city life, will we not 
have to devise plans to make the farm 
home more of a magnet in the way of 
pleasure in order to keep the young on 
the farm? Many things enjoyed by the 
farmers’ sons and daughters would be 
regarded as luxuries to those confined in- 
side of city walls. The owning of fine 
driving horses, nice buggies and harness, 
being one’s own boss, with the privilege 
of a day off whenever one feels like it, 
do not seem to quiet the fast-beating 
heart that leaps toward the city. 


Davis Co., Iowa. JOHN H. CURL. 


Trouble came, followed by financial em- 
barrassment, and only a short time ago 
the concern was swallowed up by an- 
other large and more successful one. The 
inventor has for some years been presi- 
dent of a southern California college. 
Nov. 7, 1901. PACIFIC 





AUTUMN DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Many valua- 
ble trees were lost during the weeks of 
drouth and high temperature, through 
neglect. Omission is an_ evil which 
marches hand in hand with commission. 
In a recent travel across our country lL 
noticed how destructive the summer has 
been to many young apple trees and some 
kinds of evergreen trees. These trees 
could have been saved by mulching and 
the application of a few gallons of water. 
Having eyes, we should see things and 
understand them intelligently. In run- 
ning across our Flood Plain of six miles, 
the Burlington freight train gathers up 
momentum to carry it over the sand ter- 
race, a gradient of thirty feet in one 
mile. The earth here in Clark county is 
dry, and trees yet need attention to aid 





A TENNESSEE 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For some 
time past I contemplated writing a let- 
ter for the RURAL WORLD readers on 
this, my 66th birthday, if my life were 
spared. The day is delightful. Yesterday 
morning, with the mercury at 26 degrees, 
was the coldest of the season. There was 
no frost this morning. Our first frost we 
had Sept. 19, though nothing was in- 
jured. The second came Oct. 4, when all 
tender vines were partially killed. Up 
to this time we had plenty of fresh to- 
matoes from the garden for our table. 
I was sorry to learn of the death of 
your aged and able correspondent anda 
public benefactor, Judge Samuel Miller. I 
greatly miss his ‘‘Horticultural Talks,” 
as published in the RURAL WORLD. 
They were always both interesting and 
instructive. But, like one of the great 
Bible heroes, “having served his genera- 
tion,.he.fell on.sleep®# “And he was. gath 
ered to the fathers “like a ripe shock of 
corn in his season.”’ He served the 
world long and well, and generations yet 
unborn may well rise up and call him 
blessed. 

As stated in a former letter, I plantea 
five rows of corn to test the value of a 
commercial fertilizer as compared with 
stable manure. The middle row had com- 
mercial fertilizer, the two rows on each 
side the stable manure. All were worked 
well into the soil before planting. Re- 
sult: The outside rows yielded five per 
cent more corn and 15 per cent more fod- 
der. The middle row “‘fired’’ during heat 
and drouth, the outside rows not any, re- 
maining all green to the ground until 
ripe. 

Our wheat crop was quite up to the 
average. The price is about 70 cents per 
bushel. One farmer pastured a nine-acre 
field of oats till April 1, and then har- 
vested 26 bushels per acre. The quality 
was fine. Our early Irish potatoes were 
good. The late crop was nearly a failure. 
The late Irish potatoes do not generally 
succeed well in the south. But the 
sweets—oh, my! I dug 25 bushels from 
three rows about 80 feet long. 

Do pumpkin seeds make cows shrink in 
the yield of milk? I was told that they 
would. So I decided to test the question? 
I fed two cows and removed all seeds for 
five days. Then for the next seven days 
I fed all seeds with the pumpkins. For 
eight consecutive days the difference in 
yield was but one-half a pound per day, 
and that only on one day. The difference 
between maximum and minimum yield 
was one and a half pounds—and this was 
on the first and last days of the test. The 
roughage fed during the twelve days’ 
test was: Morning, sweet potato vines; 
noon, Lima bean vines; night, millet hay. 
The vines were taken to shelter before 
they were damaged by frost. 

My friend, Mr. Yoder, I very much ap- 
preciated your letter, as I know the edi- 
tor also did. An editor deserves to know 
that his work in the interest of his pat- 
rons is helpful and that all feel that they 
are getting good value for their invest- 
ment—the subscription price of the 
RURAL WORLD. 

Kindly remember me to Father and 
Mother Gerber. 

That stable manure. I, too, like Mr. 
Lyon, clean my stables twice a year. My 
cows and calves are in large box stalls, 
with plenty of straw, and I am safe to 
say the manure thus made and saved is 
worth fully double that lying exposed to 
the weather, and especially when one 
keeps only a small amount of stock. 

The Wright County, Mo., lady is to be 
congratulated for not having all the sass- 
afras. But I found a way to exterminate 
the roots and am doing it. I go after them 
like the brother farmer “managed the 
elders.”’ 

. That marvelous combination harvester, 
as shown at the Pan-American, is truly 
a wonder. The writer helped build and 
operate the first machine of the kind that 
ever went into grain in California. Of 
course many and valuable improvements 
have been made since then—1873 or 1874. 
The originator, although not educated, is 
one of the most profound thinkers a per- 
son is likely to meet. He was a poor 
rancher, but he furnished the brain work 
while a wealthy California banker pro- 
vided the cash, and machines were man- 
ufactured at enormous profits. But other 
shops sprang up, and the banker and in- 


LETTER. 





ventor could not sail smoothly together. 


them in withstanding desiccation from 
{the zero temperature. Here in November 
|I am caring for the pines and cedars by 
}mounding up about them and giving 
jthem treatment in liberal irrigation. 
Drouth checks should be filled up around 
trees. Mounds of earth and leaves, cov- 
ered with blue grass sod, afford protec- 
tion. > 

THE HOUSE SPARROW.—Passer Do- 
mesticus, the house sparrow, receives a 
fine airing at the hands of J. L. Amsden, 
who claims to have discovered virtues in 
this pest which many of us have over- 
looked in a dozen years’ study of the 
bird. There are lots of liberty and long 
and fine distances between Maine and 
Manila, Porto Rico and Alaska, hence the 
sparrow of Mr. Amsden may be a differ- 
ent sparrow, a real good sparrow of dove- 
like qualities, forsooth. A few days 
prior to the appearance of the defense, I[ 
received Farmers’ Bulletin 15, ‘‘The Rela- 
tions of Sparrows to Agriculture,” by 
|S. D. Judd, so if I lacked any evidence 


15. As the sparrow is an inveterate en- 
emy of the wren, blue bird, purple mar- 
tin and most all our birds, I take the side 
of our own birds, and so draw a line of 
distinction in favor of the useful kinds. 
The house sparrow is a national pest, 
and is so pronounced after a thorough 
investigation by our best authorities. One 
year’s experience on the farm will suffice 
to convince any one how well we can get 
along with the blue birds, wrens, purple 
martins and other beautiful birds, with- 
out the sparrow. 

MRS. F. C. JOHNSON tells some ways 
of “How to Enjoy Life on the Farm,” in 
a recent RURAL WORLD, and asks if I 
remember my old-time correspondent of 
Wyoming, New York, E, F. C. of Center 
Table. Oh, yes, very well and pleasant- 
ly. How strange that Edith should come 
away out west, and that we should re- 
new acquaintanceship through another 
paper! 

THE DAILY WEATHER MAP of the 
summer and autumn has been an inter- 
esting study in several respects. On Oct. 
19, 22, 25 and 30 there was no precipita- 
tion reported from 28 signal service sta- 
tions, all east of the Rocky mountains 
from the Gulf to the British possessions 
and east to the great lakes and the Ohio 
valley. 

FARMERS’ BULLETINS.—I have just 
received the following Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins: Tree Planting on Rural School 
Grounds; the Angora Goat; Emmer, # 
Grain for the Semi-Arid Regions; Sor- 
ghum Syrup Manufacture. All these pub- 
lications are good authority, and are 
upon pertinent subjects. The amount and 
variety of useful knowledge which is fur- 
nished by our government to the general 
people is truly encouraging. So much free 
literature enables the common farmer to 
be quite intelligent in his profession. How 
thankful we should be for the privileges 
we have in these times of light and lib- 
erty. Truly, we should mount up into 
the regions of the holy and the happy. 

THE PRESS CENSOR.—Yes, I vote 
for him. I read the other day how care- 
fully the patrons of the St. Louis library 
are protected from bad reading, and I 
thought that a press censor should be 
stationed in every home. 

Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 





WAR ON NATURE’S FORCES. 


In a recent address, Prof. Willis L. 
Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau of 
the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
made reference to the attempted preven- 
tion of hailstorms by the use of explo- 
sives from specially designed cannon. The 
professor said: 

“There is a marked difference of opin- 
ion as to the effectiveness of cannon fir- 
ing with the manufacturers and many 
grape growers on the one side and the 
scientists of America and Europe on the 
other. The former maintain that hail- 
storms can be prevented in the manner 
described, while the latter claim that ihe 
force exerted by the explosives is’ infin- 
itesimal as compared to the forces of 
nature that are exerted in hailstorm for- 
mation and that experiments conductcd 
by the adherents of the cannonading pro- 
cess themselves have not produced vcon- 
vincing results. The number of thun4d 


to convict’ Passer; why i can: call up"Nor 


while in seasons of abnormal thunder- 
storm frequeacy the number of hail- 
storms is small. While in the grape 
growing regions of France and Italy there 
may be greater hailstorm frequency, it is 
still true that the number of halistorms 
are few, as compared to the number of 
thunderstorms without hail. 

“The experimenters score a success 
whenever they shoot at a thunderstorm 
that does not vroduce hail, although the 
chances are greatly in favor of there bc- 
ing no hail in the cloud. Again, they ex- 
cuse the occurrences of hail in spite of a 
bombardment by saying that the cannon 
was not large enough or the powder 
charge was insufficient, and declare that 
the hailstorm was far less severe than it 
would have been otherwise. How is one 
to prove or disprove such statements? 

“Scientists, both in America and Eu- 
rope, declare that hailstorms can not be 
prevented by the use of cannon and ex- 
plosives of even greater power than has 
been used or it is possible for men to use, 
and they base their belief upon such 
knowledge of the forces of nature as sci- 
ence has revealed. 

“Several thousand shooting stations 
have been established in Italy and France 
during the past two years, but reports re- 
ceived from them give no definite data in 
support of the success of the experl- 
ments, although there is no doubt that 
the cannonading is believed to be effect- 
ual by the farmers who do the work. 
Waves of irrational enthusiasm some- 
times creep over a community, only to be 
regretted in subsequent years, when calm- 
er judgment has come to prevail. We 
have only to remember the experience 
of our own country only a few years ago 
with the rainmakers, and how firm was 
the belief of thousands of people in the 
subarid and arid region of the West that 
the use of powerful explosives would pro- 
duce rainfall. Thousands of dollars were 
expended in these experiments before the 
absurdity of the claim was demonstrated, 

“It is a fact worthy of remark that the 
hail shooters are now using practically 
the same methods to dissipate the clouds 
that the rainmakers used to produce 
them. Time and experiment probably 
‘will demonstrate that -hail provention—by. 
such means is as impracticable as rain 
production. There is no way of telling by 
the sight of an approaching cloud wheth- 
er or not it is accompanied by hail. There- 
fore, if the cannon be used every thunder- 
storm would have to be bombarded, al- 
though statistics have demonstrated that 
only one thunder cloud out of a great 
number contains hail. In other words, 
there would be a tremendous waste of 
time, money and energy in unnecessary 
bombardments. 

“After examining all that has been 
published during the past two years on 
the subject of hail prevention, I have to 
repeat the opinion heretofore expressed, 
that we have here to do with a popular 
delusion and that efforts should be made 
to prevent its spread in this country. The 
great processes going on in the atmos- 
phere are conducted on too large a scale 
for any man or any nation to attempt to 
control them. The energy expended by 
nature in the production of a hailstorm, 
a tornado or a rainstorm probably ex 
ceeds the combined energy of all the 
steam engines and explosives in the 
world. It is useless for man to attempt 
to combat nature on this scale.” 





PUBLIC LANDS IN MISSOURI. 





It may surprise many of our readers to 
be told that there are many thousands of 
acres of government land in Missouri 
subject to entry, yet such is the case— 
90,000 in the Ironton District, almost as 
much in the Boonville District, and 160,- 
000 acres in the Springfield District. The 
following article by a writer in the 
“Globe-Democrat”’ relates to the land in 
the Ironton District: 

Ironton, Mo., Sept. 21.—The Ironton 
land district comprises 27 counties and 
parts of counties in southeast Missouri. 
Twenty of these counties contain public 
land open to entry or settlement under 
the homestead law. The western line of 
the district is the same as the west line 
of Howell county, and the north line 
runs through Steelville to Ste. Genevieve 
and the Mississippi river. 

The iatest report shows between eighty 
and ninety thousand acres of vacant gov- 
ernment land in this district, all open to 
entry and settlement by the first legally 
qualified applicant. Any citizen of the 
United States, or any person who has de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen 
being over the age of 21 years, or the 
head of a family, can make a homestead 
entry, if such person is not the owner of 
more than 160 acres of land already. 
Any single woman of 21, any widow, de- 
serted wife or wife of a husband incapa- 
ble of supporting his family can make a 
homestead entry. Uncle Sam is certainly 
generous enough in his offers of land for 
a home. ‘ 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
register, Hon. George Steel, and the re- 
ceiver, Hon. C. S. Russell, for the infor- 
mation given in this article, which ts 
written with the purpose of calling the 
attention of readers of the ‘‘Globe-Demo- 
erat” to our cheap public lands. Many 
correspondents write, asking for a list of 
the vacant lands in the Ironton district. 
The preparation of such a list, showing 
the vacant land in 20 counties and 250 





storms from which hail is precipitated is 
but a small per cent of the actual num- 
ber of thunderstorms. In most localities 
of the United States a whole season 


townshi requires about three weeks of 
hard, clerical labor, and as several such 
inquiries reach the office every day, it is 
impossible to furnish the information 
asked for. The homestead law provides 








sometimes passes without a fall of hail, 





— 
vacant lands. The second section of the 
act of March 3, 1883, fixes the legal fee 
for township plat showing vacant lands 
at $1 per township. This must be paid in 
advance. 

Parties, therefore, wishing to know the 
exact location of vacant lands in any 
township or county should order town- 
ship plats of such county or township. 
A club of homeseekers could unite and 
secure plats of a county or two. The fol- 
lowing list of counties and the vacant 
lands in each will give an idea of the op- 
portunities for acquiring a comfortable 
and cheap home in the Ironton district: 

Bollinger county has 10 townships con- 
taining vacant land. There are 6 tracts 
of 80 acres and 27 tracts of 40 acres. 
Butler county has 7 townships; 3 tracts 
of 80 acres and 10 tracts of 40 acres. 

Carter county has 2 townships; 1 tract 
of 240 acres and 2 of 40 acres. 

Crawford county has 10 townships; 2 
tracts of 100 acres each, 2 of 90 acres, 8 of 
80 acres and 41 of 40 acres. 

Dent county has 10 townships; 1 tract 
of 160 acres, 10 tracts of 80 acres and 74 
tracts of 40 acres each. 

Howell county, the land of big red ap- 
ples, has 18 townships, with 1 tract of 160, 
1 of 120, 3 of 80 and 34 of 40 acres each. 

Iron county has 19 townships; 1 tract 
of 920 acres, 1 of 500, 2 of 400, 3 of 320, 1 of 
280, 3 of 200, 3 of 160, 4 of 130, 5 of 120, 15 
tracts of 80 acres and 87 of 40 acres each. 

Madison county has 15 townships, con- 
taining one tract of 400 acres, 1 of 300, 1 
of 320, 1 of 225, 1 of 200, 2 of 170, 1 of 160, 4 
of 120 acres each, 20 tracts of 80 acres and 
52 of 40 acres. 

Oregon county has 16 townships; 1 tract 
of 520 acres, 1 of 225, 1 of 160, 1 of 120, 3 of 
100, 13 of 80 acres and 68 40-acre tracts. 

Perry county has 4 townships; 1 tract 
of 60 acres and 11 tracts of 40 acres each. 

Phelps county has 13 townships, with 1 
tract of ,440 acres, 1 tract of 360 acres, 2 
of 320 acres, 1 of 280, 1 of 240, 9 of 200 acres 
each, 3 of 160, 11 of 120 acres, 28 of 80 acres 
each, and 73 40-acre tracts. 

Pulaski county has 4 half townships, 
containing 1 tract of 600 acres, 2 of 320, 2 
of 280, 3 of 240, 2 of 200, 1 tract of 170 acres, 
6 8-acre tracts and 18 tracts of 40 acres. 


of them fractional, containing 1 tract of 


160 acres, 29 of % acres and 68 40-acre 
tracts. 
Ripley county has 8 townships, con- 


taining 1 tract of 400 acres, 1 tract of 330, 
1 tract of 320, 1 tract of 180, 1 of 175,.1 of 
160, 1 of 120 acres, 5 80-acre tracts and 27 
of 40 acres each. 

St. Francois county has ‘3 townships, 
with one tract of 160 acres, 2 tracts of 80 
acres and 1 40-acre tract. 

Ste. Genevieve county has 7 townships, 
with 1 tract of 160 acres, 8 tracts of 80 
acres each and 30 40-acre tracts. 

Shannon county has nineteen townships 
with one tract of 1,600 acres, about four 
miles from Eminence, the county seat 
There are also in Shannon three tracts of 
160 acres, one of 100 acres, eleven 80-acre 
tracts, and fifty-six of 40 acres each. - 

Texas county has twenty townships, 
with two tracts of 440 acres, two of 420, 
one of 320, two of 240, six of 160 acres 
each; ten of 120 acres, thirty of 80, and 
127 tracts of 40 acres. 

Washington county has eleven town- 
ships, containing two tracts of 160 acres, 
one of 110, seven 80-acre tracts, and twen- 
ty-three 40-acre tracts. 

Wayne county has twenty townships, 
containing one tract of 400 acres, one of 
320 acres, one 170-acre tract, one 120-acre 
tract, one tract of 100 acres, eight of 8 
acres, and seventy-two 40-acre tracts. 
Under the act of May 18, 1898, all vacant 
land in Missouri is open to either cash or 
homestead entry. Each one of the above 
40-acre tracts can be entered as a home- 
stead for $6, or bought outright for $50. 
The homestead fee for eighty acres is $7, 
and cash entry $100; 120 acres costs $13 for 
homestead entry, and $150 for cash; the 
fee for 160 acres is $14 for homestead en- 
try and $200 for cash. 

Every citizen of the United States has 
the right to acquire 320 acres of public 
land under the land laws of the United 
States, subject to the following condi- 
tions: In order to make a homestead 
entry, he must not be the owner of more 
than 160 acres of land in any state or ter- 
ritory. In making a cash entry, he must 
furnish an affidavit based upon personal 
knowledge that no person other than 
himself claims the land as an actual set- 
tler. This affidavit must be corroborated 
by two witnesses acquainted with the 
condition of the land. This protects the 
actual settler and prevents a specula- 
tion. Proof of citizenship must be fur- 
nished with each entry. If the applicant 
is native-born, his own affidavit to that 
effect is sufficient; if naturalized, record 
evidence of the fact must be furnished. 

In every county the county clerk, the 
circuit clerk and the probate judge are 
qualified under the homestead law to 
make out and attest all papers required 
in land entries. All entries not made at 
the land office should be made at the 
county seat of the county in which the 
land is situated. 

Homeseekers should remember that 
these lands are for the most part in well- 
settled communities, with schools and 
churches and other institutions of social 
order already established. in many lo- 
calities the vacant tracts are surrounded 
by homes of settlers, acquired under the 
homestead law. Besides the land now 
vacant the homeseeker has many oppor- 
tunities to “buy out’’ a homestead set- 
tler. Many of these are found willing to 
dispose of their improvements for a rea- 
sonable sum.” 
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The Dairy 


DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 

MINNESOTA STATE Butter and 
Cheese Makers’ Association, St. Cloud, 
Nov. 20. J. K. Bennett, Secretary, Clin- 
ton Falls. 

WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, Menomonee, Feb. 12-16, 191. G. 
W. Burchard, Secretary, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 








THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 





At Palmyra, Mo., Nov. 7-9, 1901. 





It may as well be stated at the outset 
that the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Missouri Dairy Association was the most 
largely attended, enthusiastic and best 
convention of the kind ever held in the 
state; and that the Missouri town that is 
ambitious to beat, or ever equal, the rec- 
ord made by Palmyra, had better begin 
moving in that direction right off. 

As the time set for the opening of the 
first session approached, some of those 
present, having in mind former experi- 
ences, suggested that as there would be 
so few present it would be better to defer 
the opening session until afternoon; but 
the officers concluded that from the 
“looks of things’”’ there would be an audi- 
ence on hand at the appointed time for 
the opening of the convention—and there 
was—one that filled the beautiful court- 
room of Palmyra’s new court house. 

Disappointment was felt by many that 
Governor Colman was not present to act 
as presiding officer, as he had done for a 
number of years past. Illness had pre- 
vented his attendance at the convention. 

H. C. Goodrich, first vice-president, Cal- 
houn, Mo., took the chair and filled it in 
a creditable manner. 

Dr. E. K. Miller, presiding elder for 
the Hannibal district invoked the divine 
dlessing on the assembly and the in- 
dustry which had brought it together. 
The prayer was an earnest appeal for 
heavenly help and guidance. 

The Honorable James W. Ousley, 
Mayor of Palmyra, in behalf of the city, 
greeted the visitors as the city’s guests, 
and manifested very clearly his personal 
and official pleasure in extending the 
hospitality of the city to the dairymen 
men of the state. He referred to the fact 
that Palmyra had asked for the conven- 
tion of a year ago, and had been much 
disappointed in not getting it; so that 
now when their wish was being gratified 
their hearts were doubly glad ‘We feel,” 
said Mr. Ousley, “that you will do us 
good, and we will try to do you good, I 
here and now place in your hands the 
keys of the city to use as best suits your 
pleasure. In the matter of entertain- 
ment—especially refreshments—liquid—we 
will endeavor to please all tastes. Some 
of our citizens will take you to our fam- 
ous spring which gives forth water-—pure, 
clear and sparkling. If you do net use 
that article to excess, then you will be es- 
corted to our immense dairy where you 
may “fill up’’ on buttermilk—and should 
the foamy product of the cow, after it 
has been “shook,” fail to reach the spot— 
then—well—then—if nothing else will “‘set 
well’’ on your stomachs, we'll supply you 
with just a little bit of “liquid disturb- 
ance.”” The police force will be locked up 
and you will be immune during your visit 
to the City of. Flowers to an introduction 
to anything that has the appearance of a 
bleak and lonely home with iron bars 
staring you in the face. I take you un- 
der my arm and pledge you my life and 
sacred honcr that you shall be protected. 
But I was not billed for a speech-—but 
just to welcome you, and as you certainly 
understand that if the lips have not spok- 
en fittingly the heart warms toward you 
and bids you welcome—thrice welcome. I 
will now introduce our distinguished fel- 
low-citizen, the Honorable Thomas W. 
Hawkins, who has ably and well repre- 
sented Marion county in the Missouri leg- 
islature for three terms, who will further 
convince you that you are in the country 
of your friends.”’ 

Judge Hawkins was greeted with hearty 
applause, Missouri dairymen recognizing 
in him a man who had rendered the dairy 
industry of the state a most valuable 
service; though he disclaims the credit, it 
was due to his interest in and effort to se- 
cure the enactment of the Dairy Hus- 
bandry bill by the Missouri Legislature at 
the last session, that the measure was 
passed and, in consequence, that we have 
a chair of Dairy Husbandry in the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College where the sons 
and daughters of the Missouri farmers 
can get needed intruction in the art and 
science of dairying. Judge Hawkins was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as such carried a heavy load 
of official duty; yet he shouldered the ad- 
ditional task of working this bill through 
the flood of other bills that impedes the 
passage of all legislation. Let Missouri 
dairymen not forget T. W. Hawkins in 
this connection. 

“The Judge made a most excellent ad- 
dress, which we would like to print in 
full. 

“I do not feel,”’ said he, “that I can 
emphasize the welcome extended by our 
honorable mayor. I esteem it a genuine 
pleasure to extend to you old-fashioned 
Marion county hospitality, famous every- 
where. No stranger was ever turned 
away from our gates. Palmyra and Ma- 
rion county are noted as the homes of 
the most generous people on earth. We 
appreciate to the fullest importance the 
great industry you represent; your prod- 
uct is in demand the world over—never a 
drug on the market, and your calling the 
most honorable among men. Abel’s offer- 
ing of the flock was most pleasing to the 
Lord. There is no more profitable calling 


Dyspepsia 


From foreign words meaning bad cook, 
has come rather to signify bad stomach; for 
ihe most common cause of the disease is a 
predisposing want of vigor and tone in 
that organ. 

No disease makes life more miserable. 
Its sufferers certainly do not live to eat; 
they sometimes wonder if they should 
eat to live. 

Mrs. 8. H. Wallis, Hillsboro, Ohio, who 
was greatly troubled with it for years, cou!d 
not eat anything without much suffering ; 
and Peter R. Gaare, Eau Claire, Wis., who 
was so afflicted with it that he was nervous, 
sleepless, and actually sick most of the 
time, obtained no relief from medicines 
professionally prescribed. 





Like thousands of others, they were com- 


pletely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


according to their own statement vol- 
great medicine 
the stomach and the whole 


untarily made. This 
strengthens 
digestive system. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure constipatiop- 25 cents. 





in our famed state with free water and 
free grass, and with the herdsman’s only 
duty to portect his herds from storm.” 

“Missouri is alive to the dairy inter- 
ests. As evidence of that fact the last 
legislature created the chair of Dairy In- 
dustry in our State Agricultural College, 
and for its passage you have your secre- 
tary, Mr. Chubbuck, and Senator Heath- 
er, of this district, especially to thank, 
for without their earnest efforts, owing to 
the lateness of the hour at which it was 
introduced, it could not have become a 
law. 

“Missouri dairymen have a right to be 
proud of their state. Where it has come 
in competition with other states at the 
various world’s expositions, comparison 
has'not made them hang their heads in 
shame. At the Pan-American Exposition 
Missouri competed with Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and other 
states—all old in the production of butter 
and cheese, and yet this state captured 
a number of premiums. Missouri scored 
only one-fourth of one point less than 
Iowa, the greatest butter producer in the 
nation. 

*‘Missouri is boundless in her resources, 
but richest of all in dairy possibilities, 
with her salubrious climate, abundance 
of feed, pure water and good transporta- 
tion facilities. What, then, is there to de- 
ter you and thousands of others from 
embarking in this occupation? 

“Though not born in Missouri, I have 
lived in the state a long time and I am 
proud of her, but prouder of her people. 
They are equal to any task set for them; 
they never fail. I am proud of what Mis- 
souri dairymen accomplished at the Pan- 
American, but they must do yet better at 





the St. Louis World’s Fair in 183. Are 
you willing that Missouri shall occupy 
the second place in dairying? Every Mis- 


| sourlan should bring every energy to put 
his state to the front not only in dairy- 


jing, but in all lines.” 
J. L. Erwin, in the absence of Gov. 
ernor Colman, was asked to respond to 


the address of welcome. He had expect- 
ed, after learning that Gov. Colman would 
not be present, that Vice-President Good- 
rich would perform the duty now sudden- 


ly thrust upon himself. He then com- 
mented on the large number of gray 
heads in the audience, and called upon 


the young men and women, the boys and 
girls, to get into the active work of the 
Association. He, with others who had 
been identified for years with this work, 
must soon drop out and younger men 
take their places. At least the boys and 
girls should be present at these meetings 
to get mspiration from listening to the 


eloquent words such as we have just 
heard from Judge Hawkins. 
He, too, was proud of what Missouri 


dairymen had done at the Pan-American 
Exposition, and wanted to emphasize the 
fact that the success obtained there is 
the result of the organized work of the 
Missouri Dairy Association. The world 
had not heard very much about the Mis- 
souri dairy industry because our devel- 
opment had been in the direction of the 
private dairy farm rather than in that of 
the public creamery, and it is the latter 
that attracts notice; but when Missouri 
butter, whether creamery or dairy, 
scored along with that from other states, 
it is found that our dairymen have equal 
skill with those of other states, and that 
our state possesses at least equal advan- 
tages for the production of the best but- 
ter with any state in the Union. 
Adjournment was here taken for din- 
ner. 

Immediately upon re-assembling at 2 
o'clock, Judge Hawkins introduced the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, Mr. Levi Chubbuck, editor of 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, and the 
present secretary of this association, has, 
at the request of the butter and cheese 
dealers and makers, the manufacturers 
of and dealers in dairy supplies and 
breeders of dairy cattle, announced him- 
self as a candidate for the position of 
Superintendent of Dairy at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair of 1903; therefore, 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Missouri Dairy Association, in convention 
assembled, recognizing in Mr. Chubbuck 
an intelligent, enthusiastic and competent 
dairyman, who has labored continuously 
and effectively for years to promote this 
great and growing industry in our state, 
hereby heartily endorse his candidacy 
and respectfully request his appointment 
to this position. 

Resolved, That we believe the great 
stimulus recently given the dairy interest 
in Missouri will be further augmented by 
the appointment of a Missourian as Dairy 
Superintendent for the World's Fair and 
for this additional reason we urge the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Chubbuck. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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ECONOMIC RECORDS OF HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN COWS. 





From July 6 to November 1, 1901. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This class of 
records are made in connection with of- 
ficial testing by experiment stations. Re- 
ports are made of four weeks’ feeding, 
but to economize space we give only that 
of the last week—the week of the official 
test. During this week the cow is fed not 
less than during the previous week, and 
for the last two days not less per day 
than during the earlier days of the week. 

In the following list the kinds and to- 
tal amounts of food and products are for 
seven consecutive days. 

Topsy Barber, 4695, age 3 years 7 
months 8 days: Food consumed—114.25 
Ibs. grain mixture (3 parts gluten meal, 2 
parts bran, 1 part cottonseed meal) and 
713 Ibs. soilage. Products—Milk, 430 Ibs., 
containing 16.858 Ibs. fat. 

Clothlide Lunde Artis, 39867, age 6 years 
2 months 5 days: Food consumed—40 Ibs. 
soilage (oats and peas), 46 lbs. soilage 
(oats and clover), 43.82 Ibs. bran, 43.82 Ibs, 
pea meal, 11.97 Ibs. oil meal, 40.32 lbs. oat 
meal, and pasturage. Products—Milk, 
430 Ibs., containing 15.933 Ibs. fat. 

Lady Longfield 3d, 39945, age 6 years 1 
month 2% days: Food consumed—186.9 Ibs. 
ensilage, 391.3 Ibs. soilage, 56 Ibs. bran, 49 
Ibs. corn meal, 28 Ibs. gluten meal, 10.6 
Ibs. meal and 14 Ibs. ground oats. Prod- 
ucts—Milk, 487.4 Ibs., containing 15.517 Ibs. 
fat. 

Pietertje Plum, 49871, age 5 years 6 
months 20 days: Food consumed—19 Ibs. 
cottonseed meal, 38 Ibs. gluten meal, 38 
Ibs. wheat bran, 344 Ibs. green corn fod- 
der, and 140 Ibs. green alfalfa. Products 
—Milk, 391.4 Ibs., containing 15.144 Ibs. fat. 

Lady Longfield 2d, 37842, age 7 years 2 
months 29 days: Food consumed—163.9 Ibs. 
ensilage, 270 Ibs. soilage, 87.5 Ibs. bran, 12 
Ibs. oil meal and 31.5 Ibs. ground oats. 
Products—Milk, 394.7 Ibs., containing 14.001 
Tbs. fat. 

Requisite, 30151, aged 9 years 5 months 
2% days: Food consumed—69 Ibs. soilage 
{oats and clover), 39.48 Ibs. bran, 39.48 Ibs. 





THE SCORES 
On Butter and Cheese Exhibited at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Missouri | 
Dairy Association, at Palmyra, Mo., November 7-9, 1901. 








485.3 lbs., containing 13.699 Ibs. fat. 
Wononda Ray’s Spot 2d, 30105, age i0 
years 1 month: Food consumed—44.5 Ibs. | 
soilage’ (oats and clover), 37.54 lbs. bran, 
37.54 Ibs. pea meal, 10.25 Ibs. oil meal, 34.58 
lbs. oat meal, and pasturage. Products— 
Milk, 456.8 Ibs., containing 12.982 Ibs. fat. | 
Netherland Hartog DeKol, 50832, age 2 
years 26 days: Food consumed—61.75 | 
lbs. grain mixture (3 parts gluten meal, 2 
parts bran, 1 part cottonseed meal), 20 lbs. 
soilage, and pasturage. Products—Milk, 
300.8 Ibs., containing 12.702 Ibs. fat. 

Sylva Fhorus, 42079, age 4 years ll 
months 10 days: Food consumed—209 lbs. 
ensilage, 334 Ibs. soilage, 56 lbs. bran, 28 | 
Ibs. gluten meal, 35 Ibs. corn meal, 10.5 
Ibs. oi] meal and 14 Ibs. ground oats. 
Products—Milk, 339.4 lbs., containing 12.528 
Ibs, fat. 

Mercedes Zard Pietertje, 80, W. H. B., 
age 8 years 4 months 4 days: Food con- ' 
sumed—35 Ibs. ground oats, 35 Ibs. bran, 35 
lbs. ground corn, 37.5 lbs. clover hay, and 
pasturage. Products—Milk, 414.4 lbs., con- 


| character of the cow. 


DAIRY BUTTER. 
3 2 2 m % oS 3 
4 Zz ' = 2 5 
Mise napungans tow Lowy » 
: ® . : 8 : 
NAME. POSTOFFICE. 45 30 10 10 6 100 
H. C. Goodrich, Calhoun, Mo..........- 40 30 10 10 5 95 
D. P. Daniels & Son, Vandalia, Mo....... 38 30 9% 10 5 92% | 
Hall Goodrich, Calhoun, Mo..........+.-+++..... 41 30 10 10 5 96 
John Patterson, Kirksville, Mo..........-. 38 30 10 10 5 93 
J. B. Olinger, Unionville, Mo... 4 30 10 10 5 yo 
Cc. M. Hoadly, Sedalia, Mo...... 41 29 10 10 5 95 
R. E. Brown, Macon, Mo............+++++ 40 2916 10 10 5 Why 
J. K. Moore, Vandalia, Mo...........0++-- 41 30 9 10 5 9% 
*E. N. Cobb, Monmouth, IIl............-+++... 39 30 10 10 5 44 
Mrs. J. L. Erwin, Steedman, Mo.........-....... 39 28% 9 10 5 91by 
S. N. Cayton, Holden, Mo......... 38 29% 10 10 5 92% 
Wm. Plummer, Grace, Mo...... 39 2916 10 10 5 934% 
Miss Ella Leer, Hannibal, Mo..........--+....... 40 30 10 10 5 95 
Nathan King, Deer Park, Mo...... 40 30 10 10 5 9% 
Mrs. W. D. Seymour, Palmyra, Mo 39 30 10 10 5 94 
Jno. M. England, Callao, Mo... 39 29% 10 10 5 93% 
A. O. Redd, Palmyra, Mo........ 38 29 10 10 5 92 
Mrs. Mary Gillespie, Palmyra, Mo. Kone . 4 30 10 10 4% 9534 
Mrs. W. H. Hatch, Hannibal, Mo. 39 30 10 10 5 94 
*Jno. M. England, Calloa, Mo...........-++... 39 2914 10 10 5 9314 
J. F. Bruns, Concordia, Mo.........-...++++. 40 30 9% 10 5 94% 
Jos. Biliott, Windsor, Mo.............ceeeeeeees 40 30 9% 10 5 9434 
*Did not compete for premiums. 
CREAMERY BUTTER. 
Garden City Creamery, Garden City, Mo 39 291 10 10 5 98% 
Blue Valley Creamery, St. Joseph, Mo.... 43 29 10 10 5 97 
Deepwater Creamery, Deepwater, Mo..... 40 28 81 10 5 91% 
*Wm. Teaford, St. Joseph, Mo $y 28 10 10 5 93% 
A. M. Larsen, Kansas City, Mo e 2 2914 10 10 5 96% 
*V. R. Grinnell, Poplar Ridge, N. Y... 3816 29% 10 10 5 93 
Rockport Creamery, Rockport, Mo 411% 2914 9 10 5 % 
J. D. Ahrens, Corning, Mo 42 29 10 10 5 96 
J. B. Dunlap, Butler, Mo.. ; 39 29% 9% 10 5 93% 
Concordia Creamery, Concordia, Mo.. 41 29 10 10 5 95 
W. 8S. Dille, Holden, Mo......... - 41 30 9% 10 5 9545 
Palmyra Creamery, Palmyra, Mo... 39 2914 10 10 5 9344 
*Continental Creamery, Topeka, Kan 39 30 10 10 5 94 
*Palmyra Creamery, Palmyra, Mo..... 38 30 10 10 5 43 
*Palmyra Creamery, Palmyra, Mo 40 2914 10 9% 5 o4 
Rudolph Miller, Macon, Mo...... 39 291% 10 10 5 932 
Corder Creamery, Corder, Mo.... 38 30 10 10 5 3 
*Corder Creamery, Corder, Mo 10 30 10 10 5 95 
*Holden Creamery, Holden, Mo....... 40 30 94 10 5 9414 
*Did not compete for premiums. 
CHEESE. 
be Q 2 v7) = 7 
S 2 S 2 2 5 
é eS seme See eo 
NAME. POSTOFFICE. 40 30 12 8 10 = 10 
L. A. Lyon, Prairie City, Mo............... oss ae 29 12 Ss 10 98 
Appleton City Cheese Co., Appleton City, Mo ..38 28 12 8 10 96 
Appleton City Cheese Co., Appleton City, Mo ..37 27% 11 8 10 93% 
*Appleton City Cheese Co., Appleton City, Mo ..37 27 li% 8 10 3% 
Frank Moulton, Cowgill, Mo...............6... 33 29% 2 8 10 98 
McCrea Bros.,Cameron, MO...........0.cc+sceeees ies. eee ee 104% 
*Did not compete for premiums. 
meal, and pasturage. Products—Milk, | PERIOD OF USEFULNESS IN COWS. | 





The period of usefulness in cows will de- 
pend on several things, as for instance 


the object for which they are kept, the | 


use that is to be made of them, and the 


is to cows for the farmer. A poor cow 


|ought not to be kept any longer than is 


necessary to dispose of her for meat at a 
fair price, as soon as it is known that she 
is inferior. A cow that is really good and 
that is a regular breeder, ought to be 
kept as long as she will breed in good 
form. Such an animal may be made to 
render great service in the offspring 
which she produces. Of course, when 


cows fail to breed, they should not be re- 


tained. It does not pay to keep cows idle 
for any length of time, though they 
should be highly useful. The farmer 


| ought to be careful not to sacrifice hasti- 


ly really good cows. They are not plenti- 
ful in any community, and in order to 
multiply cows kindred in kind, they ought 
to be retained, if for no other reason. The 


The reference here | 


taining 12.205 Ibs. fat. | way in which a cow is fed has also much 


THE JERSEY, THE IDEAL FAMILY 
cow. 
— 
| Milk of the best quality is a luxury. 
| What family does not appreciate it and 
when possible wish to keep a good cow 
| for their own use. The demand for Jer- 
| Seys in this field is constantly on the in- 
| crease. They combine in a greater degree 
jthe points of a family cow than any 
;Oother, They have been bred pure for 
;over a hundred years and are the thor- 
oughbreds of the bovine race. 

Their capacity for giving rich highly 
colored milk is inherited. Some say they 
are not deep milkers and are delicate; 
this is not so. No other breed is distrib- 
uted over a larger territory subject to 
greater climatic changes, and they are 
everywhere the general favorite for the 
dairy. 

They are deep milkers, and what is still 
more important, keep it up through the 
;year. They do not take on flesh, but 
}turn their feed into the pail.. As econom- 
ical producers of milk rich in butter fat 
they are unequalled. 

In inquiring for a cow for your own 
use do not say, as do so many, Oh, I 
only want a family cow, just as though 
any old cow would fill the bill, but in- 
stead ask for a good Jersey. The best 
are the cheapest in the end and will more 
than repay the extra first cost. 

All members of the family will become 
sincerely attached to a handsome, mild- 
eyed, gentle, Jersey cow.—Exchange. 





THE CAUSE OF MOTTLES. 

The prime cause of mottles 
of too cold water in washing 
and the manner in which it is 
into the churn. By using too cold water 
the outside of the butter granules be- 
comes crusted or hardened like the shell 
of an egg, while the inside is sofi, says 
a correspondent in an exchange. Now 
when this mass is worked together those 
little shells remain in the same condi- 
tion, and no amount of working or tem- 
pering salt, or even distribution of sait 
when added, will change the conditions. 
|They do not work up consequently, do 
{not take salt, hence the fine threadlike 
streaks in the butter. The manner in 
| which the water is introduced into the 
churn is responsible for the large mot- 
tles, or seeming lumps of white butter 
| throughout the mass. In the majority 
| of creameries throughout the country the 
water is pumped directly into the churn, 
either through a hose or a pipe. Now 
| when the water strikes the butter these 
| granules become hard and solid like shot, 
|and when it is worked we have the same 
|conditions as in the first case, only that 
| these hard granules are not broken down 
}at all, and the large mottles are the re- 
sult. The wash water should be tem- 
pered te within two or three degrees of 
| the churn temperature. 

DON'1’S FOR THE CALF. 
A. W. Trow. 

Don’t starve the calf in teaching him 
to drink, for it takes months, sometimes 
years, to outgrow a bad case of starva- 
tion. 

Don't overfeed, for nine calves are 
killed by overfeeding to one by under- 
teeding. 

Don’t keep him in dark, cold or damp 
quarters, for this results in general de- 
rangement and lays the foundation for 
an unprofitable animal. 

Don't fail to keep fresh hay before him, 

for the sooner he learns to chew his cud 
the sooner he will commence to thrive on 
;cheap food. 
Don’t neglect to keep salt before him, 
| for he needs salt, even more than his 
| mother, and as soon as he begins to eat 
| Salt, he will want an occasional drink of 
| water, 


is the use 
the butter 
introduced 


~ 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


—AND OTHER-— 


SEPARATOR AWARDS. 


All sorts of lying and unscrupulous misrepresentation by 
our disgruntled would-be competitors to the contrary, the fol- 
lowing conclusive facts remain true and indisputable. 


_ (1) The De Laval machines were alone chosen and used 
in the work of the Model Dairy at the Chicago Exposition and 
achieved their usual complete success. 


(2) The De Laval machines received the only award made 
fo Cream Separators by the regular jury of awards at the Chi- 
cago Exposition, this jury consisting of some fifteen of the most 
prominent creamerymen, dairymen and mechanical experts in 
the United States and Canada. 


_ (8) At the Paris Exposition the De Laval machines re- 
ceived the Grand Prize or highest award, over all competitors 
from every country, being entered and receiving such award in 
the name of “Societe Anonyme Separator,” which is the French 
translation of “Separator Corporate Company,” the name of 
the De Laval European organization. ‘ 


_ (4) At the Pan-American Exposition the De Laval ma- 
chines received the Gold Medal or highest award, and the only 
one of its kind given to Cream Separators alone. 


(5) In the Model Dairy at the Buffalo Exposition, the 
practical work of the De Laval machines easily outclassed that 
of the only competitor which had the audacity to attempt 
comparison, as has been set forth in the published stat 

s statement 
of the Model Dairy authorities. 


These triumphs of the De Laval machines were but natural 
and logical, being only in keeping with their recognized 
supremacy in dairying practice in every country, and but illus- 
trations of the nearly 600 First Prizes awarded the De Laval 
machines during the past twenty years, including every repre- 
sentative exhibition throughout the world. " 


_ Anyone further interested in any of these awards, some of 
which have been the subject of recent advertising controversy, 
may ascertain the full details by simply asking for them ‘ 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR:CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS 
us : e 327 COMMISSIONERS 8T., 
304 General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 77 YORK STRE’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO ‘a 
103 & 105 MISSION s8T., 
San Francisco. NEW YORK. "I WINNIPEG. 











«Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years. 
Twice-a-Week issue of the er ae 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a mill reade ALL 

COMPARISON, the b' it, best and cheapest national on family forest papi in 

America. It is PUBLIC. in politics, but is above all A and 

gives Ate, THE NEWS promptly, accurately an INDISPENSABLE to the 
4a 


. ITIs th 

onal des: keep thi hly posted, but has not the 
7, po pager. sine 11 eee of woll-sclected reading M makes it 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


an INVALUAB 





Clothilde Eva, 56277, age 3 years 3) 
months 4 days: Food consumed—236.8 Ibs, | 
soilage (green clover), 32.12 lbs. bran, 50.46 | 
tbs. pea meal, 31.34 Ibs. Omaha Dairy | 
feed, 15.14 lbs. oil meal and 1.5 Ibs. ground | 
oats. Products—Milk, 380.3 Ibs., contain- 
ing 11.761 lbs. fat. | 
Pietertje. Josephine Abbekerk, 55268, age | 
8 years 2 days: Food consumed—47.% lbs. 
bran, 24.38 Ibs. pea meal, 6.65 Ibs. oil meal, | 
22.47 lbs. ground oats, 130 Ibs. soilage 
green clover), and pasturage. Products— 
Milk, 390.6 Ibs., containing 11.673 Ibs. fat. 
Hengerveld DeKol Maid, 50827, age 2 
years 1 month 17 days: Food consumed— 
3 lbs. grain mixture (3 parts gluten meal, 
2 parts bran, 1 part cottonseed meal), 24.5 
lbs. grain mixture (56 parts corn meal, 62 
parts oat meal), and pasturage. Products 
—Milk, 287.9 Ibs., containing 11.616 Ibs. fat. 
Daisy DeHaan Mechthilde, 42838, age 4 
years 5. months 22 days: Food consumed 
—39.66 lbs. wheat bran, 59.5 lbs. gluten 
feed, 19.84 Ibs. cottonseed meal, and pas- 
turage. Products—Milk, 380 lbs., contain- 
ing 11.334 Ibs. fat. 

Paula Jewel 3d, 49162, age years 8 
months 5 days: Food consumed—321.5 lbs. 
soilage, 76.5 lbs. bran, 10.5 lbs. ofl meal 
and 4 lbs. ground oats. Products—Milk, 
257.5 Ibs., containing 10.535 Ibs. fat. 

Belle Moore Zante, 52126, age 2 years 4 
months 28 days: Food consumed—173.2 
lbs. ensilage, 266.1 lbs. sollage, 49 lbs. bran, | 
28 Ibs. corn meal, 24.5 Ibs. gluten meal | 
and 10.5 lbs. linseed oil meal. Products— 
Milk, 260.2 Ibs., containing 9.ovw los. fat. 

May Welsrijp Hartog, 51040, age 1 year 
10 months 4 days: Food consumed—23.49 
lbs. wheat bran, 35.25 Ibs. gluten feed, 11.76 
lbs. cottonseed meal, 60 Ibs. potatoes, and 
pasturage. Products—Milk, 307.4 Tbs., con- 
taining 9.065 Ibs. fat. 

Maggie Beets Lady Dekol, 52500, age 1 
year 10 months 23 days: Food consumed 
—23.49 lbs. wheat bran, 35.25 lbs. gluten 
feed, 11.76 lbs. cottonseed meal, 60 Ibs. po- 
tatoes, and pasturage. Products—Milk, 
278.3 Ibs., containing 8.943 lbs. fat. 

Ginger 2d, 49071, age 2 years 4 months 6 
days: Food consumed—140 Ibs. ensilage, 
178 Ibs. soilage, 49 Ibs. bran, 24.5 Ibs. glu- 
ten meal and 10.5 Ibs. linseed oil meal. 
Products—Milk, 273 Tbs., containing 8.671 
Ibs. fat. Second Test—Food consumed— 
168 Ibs. ensilage, 72 Ibs. soilage, 12 Ibs. 
hay, 61 Ibs. bran, 15.1 Ibs. gluten meal, 12 
lbs. oats and 18 Ibs. ofl meal. Products— 
Milk, 259.3 Ibs., containing 8.790 Ibs. fat: 

DeKol Manor Beets 3d, 52035, age 1 year 
10 months 2% days: Food consumed—69 
Ibs. soilage (oats and clover), 29.45 Ibs. 
bran, 29.35 Ibs. pea meal, 8.04 Ibs. oil meal, 
27.05 Ibs. ground oats, and pasturage. 
Products—Milk, 255.2 Ibs., containing 8.420 
Tbs. fat. 

Rixa Silva’s Last 2d, 49161, age 2 years 3 
months 2% days: Foed consumed—303.3 
Ibs. soilage, 52.5 lbs. bran, 10.5 Ibs. oil 
meal and 21 Ibs. ground oats. Products— 
Milk, 252 Ibs., containing 8.327 Ibs. fat. 

S. HOXIB, 
Supt. of Advanced Registry. 


Yorkville, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1601. 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE’ DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 








pea meal, 10.71 Ibs. oil meal, 36.33 Ibs. oat 


to do with the period of her usefulness. | Don’t fail to give him access to fresh 
Cows, like people, can live too fast, and jdirt. We don’t know tae reason why, 
wear out prematurely, and this is just the | but he enjoys licking it, and we never 
result that follows when they are forced | found calves gnawing wood that had ac- 
by overfeeding in order to secure abnor- cess to it. 

mal milk yields.—Prof. Shaw. | Don’t feed heifers that are intended for 
| the dairy large quantities of fat pro- 
|ducing foed, but an abundance of good 
|hay and a limited supply of oats and 
| corn, for the habit of laying on flesh in 
|} calfhood is liable to follow her to moth- 
|erhood, and lead to hér placing the re- 
' |sults of heavy feeding on her back in- 

The Pan-American jury of award has | stead of in the milk pail. 

bestowed the only medal awarded on | 
grinding or feed mills upon the Scientific 
Grinder, the famous portable mill made 
by the Foos Manufacturing Company, 


PAN-AMERICAN HONORS. 





Bestowed Upon Scientific Grinder, Made 


by Foos Manufacturing Company. 





See that the udder is thoroughly clean 
before beginning to milk. 





Springfield, Ohio. This is but a public 





recognition of superiority familiar to 
tens of thousands of farmers, stock breed- 
ers and small millers throughout the 
United States. The Scientific Grinder will 


Paint Your Roofs 


WITH 







pulverize anything—however small the One Coat 

grain—and increases the food value very will last 

greatly. One of its most valuable feat- 5 Years 

ures is grinding the cornstalk and cob— ge felt Must 

making a new and most nutritious food, proof a 

partaking of the value of ensilage. Some motevure, —_, airalies, 

sera have quite an income from Siete Seed erate, 
grinding for neighbors. Catalogs will be eae 

sent free by Foos Manufacturing Com- ae sy eo 


any, Springfield, " Requi thinsing. .W 
pany pringfield, Ohio. uires no paing. Comes reeds to seply.W rite 


for our low and descriptive circular, 
THE KANSAS CITY ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO., 





Avoid wetting the hands while milking; 
it is uncleanly. 


218-220 W. 3rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















UNGLE SAM’S SEPARATOR 


HAS GROWN TO SUCH LARGE PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS 


AN ELEPHANT TO THE DE LAVAL PEOPLE 


The U. S. Separator is such a bugbear to them that 
y expect an elephant in everything connected with 
not surprisi: to find , them using 











































canrunalU. S. 
g the following letter: 


84-lb. Dog Runs No. 7 U. S. 
Separator Without Trouble. 


Minor, Me., Sept. 10, 1901. 

I see your competitors, the De 
Laval Co., are passing out cir- 
culars at fairs, showing an ele- 
phant running a dog-power, and 
printing the statement that it re- 
quires much power to run one 
of the U. S. Separators. 

Now I have run one of your 
No, 7new capacity machines for 
more than a year, and operated 
the same by dog-power. My 
dog weighs only 84 Ibs., and 
commenced to run the separator 
when he was only four months 
old. Ihave no trouble in main- 
taining the ui: , and 
am greatly pleased with the 
separator and power. 

A. K, P. QUIMBY. 


vce we 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE GO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
S 

















each box. 2c. 








Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Kither Address, Both for $1.50 net. 














tie and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Tht 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
SUM TESTE: QONRRES) HERE o ere On SiS ae? wet o 


rE Ho a a ee 


The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of other 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative ocemnaneee, but f oom 

; -dista __ Now is the time to subseribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


ursday. Ad- 











CAN’T YOU BEAR 


one or twocents more ona rod for PAGE Fence? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 









FENCE tiie nt 


MADE, Bull 
strong. Chicken- 
- — Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Fally Warranted. Catalog 
cOLLeD SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 18, _ Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 














wetss A Pump Work Easy 


The Yankee Pump Governor, a simple 
and cheap invention that can be atiachea 
to any pump in five minutes, will make 
the hardest pump work easy and save Jabor. 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze. 
Write for circular. Ing agent wanted 
for each county. Big Money can be Made 
BANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 2%, CHICAGO, 











Suoceestul Gxtilers wag then 

your wants fully. Give diameter 

Wells, and tell what kind of power is wan 
Address LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 











ve Stock 
tells how and why. Teils igen | 


the time-tried and ever lar 
STAR énisoen 

things for 
men, ete. We 


mail it tee Auk forte. 
STAR MFG. CU., 16 Depot Street, New 


sw IDEAL FEED 
som. 





—— 


There is no mill which so completely fits 
the requirements of the farmer and feeder 
as this No. 20 Ideal. It will grind more feed 
and do it better than any other two-horse 


mill made. As the name indicates it is 
“Ideal” for the (oye of ear corn, 
shelled corn, etc. 

feed. Wemake this mill in 

ent sizes, The “Ideal” Family of feed mills 
embraces a com line of various kinds. 
Vou should about them in our illus- 
rr, . We mail it free. Ask for it. 

THE STOVER MFC. CO., 


624 River 8t., Freeport, !!!. 








Aiest «avew wu’s Patent.) 








™ “THOU A a us 
Ask ir pea wos is vse. write 
4. H. WN MFG. ©CO., - - DECATUR, IL'.. 











BARREL CHURN 


an FRE 


offer made to introduce the 
Hy ; + gener . 

i ne’ + It i 
the. best and simplest in the 
world. We ask that you show 
to your neighbors have 





Dept. 220. Kansas City, Mo. 





ABORTION 2ei*ittlure'to ‘Breet 


Condition Powder is a positive t 
thece diseases. for ‘ciroular. — 
H.W. COo., St. Paul 
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Horticulture 


A NEW TRUSTEE. 





Of the Missouri Fruit Experiment Sta- 
tion, T. M. Culver, of Koshkonong, Ore- 
gon county, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dockery a member of the board of 
trustees of the fruit experiment station, 
located at Mountain Grove, for a term 
of six years, from November 15, 1901. Mr, 
Culver is one of the largest fruit growers 
of south Missouri, owning and operating 
one of the most extensive apple and 
peach orchards in Oregon county. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


A RURAL WORLD reader from Leb- 
anon, Mo., asks me some questions re- 
garding his orchard that could be more 
satisfactorily answered had he stated 
whether or not his trees are all apples; 
whether old or young; what varieties 
and if in cultivation or sod. 

If trees are old and in sod, the trouble 
was, doubt, caused by the drouth. 
The writer has noticed several orchards 
this season in this vicinity, which, under 
the same conditions show that same pre- 
vailing feature. The ripening of seed is 
the greatest tax on any plant or tree, 
and this accounts for his trees beginning 
to die at that point of maturity. 

The orchard in question has, perhaps, 
not had proper attention in the way of 
pruning, in which case I would advise 


no 


the removal of all interfering limbs and 
suckers; though in cases where it is 
necessary to remove several large limbs 


from one tree it is best not to do it all 
at once. Take off part of them this sea- 
son and the rest the next season. The 
effect being just the reverse of that from 
cutting a dog's tail off by inches. Culti- 
vate the orchard thoroughly each season 
and avoid growing crops that tax the 
soil, which would exciude all grain. Cow 
peas are the best crop to grow in or- 
echards. Any forage crop is all right, pro- 
viding seed is not allowed to ripen. 

WE MUST SPRAY.—In order to get 
perfect fruit it is necessary to spray, and 
a knowledge of this work can best be 
gained by visiting orchards while being 
sprayed. Operators will be only too giaa 


to give information and thereby en- 
courage what should be universally en- 
couraged. 


A wash with strong soap suds is prefer- 
able to whitewash, though perhaps neith- 
er has any virtue as a cure. The suds 
should be used as a preventive. 

Lime used in the way mentioned would 
be of no noticeable benefit, though not 
injurious. Better give each tree a wagon 
load of manure, not around the trunk of 
the tree as many would do, but scattered 
over a circle with a radius of 15 feet. 

THE APPLE TREE BORER works in 
the trunk of the tree, and can only be 
destroyed by finding his hole or run and 
gouging to death with a stiff wire. 

The peach tree borer works in the roots 
and can be kept out by putting lime or 
ashes around the base of the trees. 

SEEDLESS PERSIMMONS.—A 
box containing twelve persimmons came 
to me by mail a few days ago, sent by 
H. Callaway of Morgan County, Ill., and 
with it came a note as follows: “When 
you eat these persimmons save the 
seeds.” I knew at once what this meant, 
and was not surprised to find them en- 
tirely seedless. They were about medium 
size, of very good quality, and all things 
considered, a little bit better than any 
seedless persimmon that has so far come 
to my notice. 

WINTER PROTECTION.—It is now 
time to think about protecting the tender 
and half-hardy shrubs, etc. Although it 
is best not to give proteciuon until we 
have had a pretty hard freeze, and we 
have good reason to believe that severe 
weather is close at hand. 

The best way to protect any plant is 
to lay it flat on the ground. If this can 
not be done, take a basket or box of the 
right dimensions for the plant to be 
protected, being careful that the latter 
has good ventilation. Fill about two- 
thirds full of forest leaves and invert over 
the plant. The object of such protection 
is to avoid sudden changes either in 
moisture or temperature, 

Roses should be pruned in the fall, that 
they may be more easily protected. 
Many people have an idea that buds of 
fruit trees can be saved by wrapping 
limbs with paper, cloth, etc. To these I 
will say that this is entirely erroneous. 
The only way that buds may be saved 
that would otherwise freeze, is by bend- 
ing limbs to the ground. 

FALL PLOWING.—Those who intend 
planting small fruits, etc., next spring 
should plow the ground now. The ground 
will be in better condition in the spring 
and can be worked much earlier. 

Strawberries especially, should be plant- 


little 





ha 

Crying for 

ihe Moon” 
Has become a pro- 
verbial phrase to ex- 
press the futility of 
mere desire. There 
are a great mat: y Peo. 
ple who think it 
useless to hope tor health as to cry for the 
moon, They have tried many medicines 
and many doctors, but all in vain. 

A great many hopeless men and women 
have been cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery; people with 
° coughs, bleeding lun night- 
sweats and other symptoms of disease 
which if neglected or unskillfully treated 
find a fatal termination in consumption. 

"Golden Medical Discovery” has a won- 
derful healing power. It increases the 
nutrition of the body, and so gives strength 
to throw off disease. It cleanses the blood 
from ous impurities and enriches it 
with the red corpuscles of health. It is 
not a stimulant, but a sr som giving medi- 
cine. It contains no alcohol, neither opium, 
cocaine, nor any other narcotic. 

Sometimes the extra profit Po a 4 by 
inferior medicines tempts the 
offer a substitute as “just as good” as “Dis Dis. 
covery.” If you are convinced that "Dis. 
covery” will cure you accept nothing else. 

“I was in poor health when I commenced 
Lawits, of Volga, Jeferson’ Co, Indisha. s1 
had a 1 trouble. 
ay Ey yh a a severe 

cough and hem of the lungs, but after 
a while I commen to 
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using 3 your ee 


and flesh, and stopped a 
ht away. Took about six bottles of the 
"Goldee ical then, a last 


spring Thad witha severe and it Stutied on Ea lun 


fener aki 


ad the 
seem to help me any; so 


icine again and 
three or four bottles of 
p> nd two 


ls of Dr. 
ag bg that straight- 
ened me up. I feel like 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets cure con- 
stipation by curing its 
cause. 





ed early, and those intending to plant 
should use this precaution. 
PLANT RASPBERRIES NOW.—Now is 
a good time to replant the raspberry 
patch. No doubt there are many who 
like myself find a good many plants miss- 
ing. Tips are nicely rooted now, and 
when the ground is in proper condition 
this work should be done. 
PECAN-HICKORY.—There are a good 
many hickory trees growing on my place 
that are of no value, and I have decided 
to experiment on them with the hope 
that they may be made of equal or great- 
er value than any trees I have. Most of 
these are too large to graft, as they are, 
and the plan is to cut them off about six 
feet high and graft on the sprouts of 
next summer’s growth. 
The scions to be used _ will be taken from 
certain pecan tree that bears a crop 
annually of extra large, thin shelled 
nuts. Results will be reported later. 
North Alton, Ill EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


a 


Illinois State Horticultural Society will 
be held in the Agricultural Building of 


the University, Champaign, Ill., December 
10 to 12, 1901. 

If present indications count for any- 
thing, this will be the largest meeting 
of the society which has been held for 
years, as letters from all over the state 


speak of a largely increased attendance. 


The program will be filled by men of 
prominence in their respective lines in 
this and other states, and will include 
those practical and scientific subjects 
which are of timely importance. 

The usual liberal premium list will 


probably bring out a fine show of fruit. 
The display of spraying appliances and 
horticultural tools which attracted so 
much attention last year will be a fea- 
ture again this, and we are promised 
some of the latest and best things in 
this line. 

Special rates have been secured at the 
hotels, and very complete arrangements 
made to furnish quarters at boarding 
and private houses, so that visitors can 
have any class of accommodations that 
they wish. This will be an unusually 
good chance to see the University of Il- 
linois, and those having friends attending 
school will find this a good opportunity 
to visit them. 

Members will be advised of the ar- 
rangements for railroad rates as soon as 
completed. 

The program and premium list will be 
published early in November and will be 
sent to all members as soon as ready. 
Others desiring copies should address the 
secretary, L. R. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 

District Meetings.—The three district 
societies will hold their annual meetings 
as follows: 

The Central Society 
ber 20 and 21, J. C. 
bana, Il. 

The Southern Society, 
November 26 and 27, E. 
secretary, Kinmundy, Il. 

The Northern Society, at Dixon, De- 
cember 4 and 5, Jacob Friend, secretary, 
Nekoma, Ii. 

Those interested in horticulture who 
cannot attend the state meeting should 
by all means go to the nearest of these 
district meetings. Programs may be had 
by addressing the secretaries as above. 


Novem- 
Ur- 


at Quincy, 
Blair, secretary, 


at Carbondale, 
G. Mendenhall, 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, at St. Joseph, Mo., December 
3, 4 and 5, 1901. 


GREETING: For forty-four years this 
society has not failed in its annual meet- 
ings to lend its influence, experience and 
assistance to the fruit growers of the 
state. We have seen many ups and downs 
like all other institutions, but the won- 
derful advantages of our state have been 
continually presented to the public until 
we find Missouri known as one of the 
great fruit state of our nation. During 
the last few years the horticultural in- 
terests of this state have taken amazing 
strides so that we now see many parts 
covered with the most extensive orchards 
in the world. 

This rapid growth imposes upon us 
greater responsibilities, and these meet- 
ings are for the purpose of fulfilling them. 
The grand crop of fruit this year and 
the good prices secured have awakened 
a new enthusiasm among the fruit grow- 
ers, and we meet to make this enthusi- 
asm a permanent feature, and to discuss 
any new aspects of our industry that 
have come to light in the last year. 

We want these sessions to give voice 
to the combined wisdom of our fruit men 
and women. In order that it may do us 
the most good we solicit reports, bits cf 
experience, experiments, business facts, 
failure, successes, suggestions or papers 
on any topic, either in which you need 
information or can give us instruction. 
We therefore expect your good will and 
assistance. 

A good program has been prepared and 
it will pay you to meet with us. The St. 
Joseph friends are prepared to take care 
of the society, and we look for the hest 
meeting we have ever held. 

RAILROAD RATES.—The rallroads 
will give a rate of the certificate plan 
of one and one-third fares for the round 
trip. Pay full fare in coming and take a 
receipt for your ticket. Some roads soll 
through to St. Joseph, others only to 
connecting points, and on these lines you 
must buy to the returning points and then 
buy again from there to St. Joseph and 


Summer and Fall Bulbs, Mrs. T. Lee 
Adams, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Kitchen Garden, R. A. Brown, 8t. 
Joseph. 

The Model Orchard and How to Produce 


It, W. T. Flournoy, Marionville. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M. 
Call to order. 
Invocation, Rev. W. W. Bolton. 


Appointment of committees. 

Culture in the Orchard, C. W. Hallibur- 
ton, Moberly, Mo. 

Beneficial Methods of Pruning, Wm. P. 
Keith, Mayview. 

Pruning and Cultivating, Ralph Smith, 
Laclede. 

Discussion. 

Renewing Old Orchards, J. J. Bartram, 
Maryville. 

Some Varieties of Apples, Good, Bad 
and Indifferent, G. P. Turner, Meadville. 

Profitable Varieties for North Missouri, 
J. A. Durkes, Weston. 





ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL MEET- | 
| INGS. 

| 

| The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 


take a receipt each time. Note this- 
carefully. 
TUESDAY, 8 P. M. 

Call to order. 

Music. 

Invocation, Rev. C. M. Chilton. 

Music. 

Address of welcome, Mayor John 
Combe. 

Response, The Possibilities of Fruit 
Growing in Missouri, Pres. N. F. Murray. 

Music. 


Apples for South Missouri, Hon. T. Bb. 
Woodside, Salem. 

Methods and Varieties Now and Thirty 
Years Ago, W. G. Gano, rarkville. 
Good Missouri Fruit Lands, E. 8. Butt, 
Mayview. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 
Drouth of '97, Freeze of ‘99, and Drouth 
of "01, J. C. Evans, Harlem. 

Fighting the Drouth, D. A. Robnett, Co- 
lumbia. 

K. B. Wilkerson, Mexico. 

Discussion. 


FALL PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 





The dormant season of plant growth is 
now coming on, and the farmer who is 
planning to add to his fruit plantation 
is likely to be confronted with the ques- 
tion of fall or spring planting. It is well 
known among gardeners that a soil tem- 
perature some degrees above that of the 
atmosphere stimulates root growth, 
hence we have the practice of bottom 
heat for the rooting and establishment of 
cuttings and repotted plants, writes A. T. 
Erwin of the Iowa Agricuitural College. 
In fall we have natural conditions which 
are essentially those of a bottom heat. 





Music. 
Floriculture, 
Music. 

Artistic 


Geo. P. Doran, St. Joseph. 


of a City Lot, 
Kansas City. 
A. W. 


Arrangement 
Miss Eda A. Sutermeister, 
Peaches in North Missouri, 
Bloomfield, St. Joseph. 
Recitation. 

City Forestry, L. 
City. 
Music. 


A. Goodman, Kansas 


THURSDAY, 9 A. M. 
Invocation, Rev. S. B. Campbell 
Report of Local Societies. 

Crop Records from Counties. 
St. Louis Exposition. 
Reports of Committees. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Secretary, L. A. 
Election of officers. 
Invitations for future meetings. 
Reports of Experimental Work. 
Bitter Rot, J. T. Stinson, Mt. 
Station. 
Root Rot, H. von Schrenk, U. 
Forestry, St. Louis. 
Station and School 
Johnson, Acting Prof. 
Mo. 
Legislation Against 
J. M. Stedman. 
Questions. 

THURSDAY, 2 P. 

Peaches in South Missouri, 
kins, Springfield. 

Peaches, Diseases and Their Treatment, 
Wm. B. Hoag, Columbia. 


Goodman. 


Grove 
S. Dept. 


o Hort... FT. CG 
Hort., Columbia, 


Insect Pests, Prof. 


M. 
G. W. Hop- 


Pear Culture, J. J. Blakeley, Platte 
City. 

Successful Plum Growing, E. L. Mason, 
Trenton. 

Grapes for Profit, J. W. Fleeman, St. 
Joseph. 


Strawberry Planting, Raising and Hand- 
ling the Crop, F. H. Speakman, Neosho. 

Irrigating the Garden and Fruit Patch, 
Ernest Mueller, St. Joseph. 

THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 

Music. 

Pear and Plum Varieties, W. I. 
ard, Asst. Horticulturist, Columbia. 

Music. 

The Necessity for Practical Science in 
the Elementary Schools, J. R. Kirk, Pres. 
Kirksville Normal. 

Recitation. 

Cane Culture, R. 
St. Joseph. 

Music. 

Ornamentation of Home Grounds, Miss 
Carrie Ruth Jackson, Columbia. 

Report of Committee on Final Resolu- 
tions, 

Adjournment. 

Sessions will be 
lows’ Auditorium. 

Rates at the St. Charles Hotel will be 
$1.50 per day; Union and Savoy, $1 per 
day. 

Premiums—$100 will be given on fruits 
and flowers. 

L. 


How- 


G. Rau, Supt. Parks, 


held in the Odd Fel- 


A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Oregon, Mo. 


I Will Cure You of 


RHEUSATISSI1 
No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write 
a postal card and I will send you an or- 
der on your nearest druggist for six 
bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, 
for every druggist keeps it. Use it for a 
month, and if it does what I claim pay 
your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t 
I will pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
ean affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them, 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


N. F. Murray, Pres., 


me 


POLLENIZERS FOR KIEFFER. 





Exhaustive tests of pollenation of fruit 
blossoms have been made by both Corneil 
and Maryland Experiment Stations. They 
have found that under certain conditions 
many pears, including Kieffer, need other 
varieties as pollenizers and for this pur- 
pose recommend planting 10 trees of Gar- 
ber to % of Kieffer—in other words, 
out of every 100, and the 10 should be 
thoroughly scattered among the Kieffers. 
For several years we have recommended 
mixing varieties to 4 certain extent for 
the purpose, not only pear, but also plum, 
apple, cherry, etc. 

Bulletin No. 181, Cornell Exp. Sta., Ith- 
fea, N. Y., should be read by all progres- 
sive orchardists. 


If coal ashes are dumped about the 
fruit trees they will act as a mulch and 





keep away insects. 


Cover Crops for the Land, Prof. H. J. 
Waters, Agricultural College, Columbia. 

Spraying, Dust, W. D. Maxwell, St. Jo- 
seph. 

Liquid, F. H. Speakman, Neosho. 

Discussion. 

Cold Storage, Wm. J. Murray, Armour | 
Co., Kansas City. 

Insects, Prof. J. M. Stedman, Columbia, 
State Entomologist. 

An Investigation of Root Rot, R. J. 
Bagby, New Haven. 

Distribution, G. V. Fowler, Waterloo, | 
Ia. 

WEDNESDAY, § P. M. 


Throughout the summer the earth is 
|cooler than the atmosphere. In fall the 
}conditions are reversed and the earth is 
|the warmer, Hence, in this respect, we 
| have an ideal condition for transplanting 


|} work, and a factor which does not exist 
lin our favor at spring time. Again, in 
| fall there is more leicure for such work. 
| There are not apt to be delays on ac- 


count of wet weather 
|If the work is done sufficiently early in 
the fall, the tree becomes partially es- 
| tablished before winter and hence has an 


as in the spring. 





earlier start for its work the following 
j}season. So much, then, in favor of full 
| planting. 

One of the serious drawbacks to cur- 
|charding in the northwest is the fact 
that the trees are root tenier. Subject 
Ito the intense cold accompanied by the 
drying winds of the prairies the tree 
gives away at the weakest point, and 
j that point is often in the root system. 
Varieties which seem hardy in trunk 


and bud are root killed. Now it is evi- 
dent if we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of root killing, and we certainly ate 
in the northwest, the plant that has been 
disturbed just before the opening of win- 
ter is the one most likely to suffer. Iu 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that within the past few years the prac- 
tice of storing stock in cellars has be- 
come very general among the nursery- 
men of this territory. One important ad- 
vantage of this plan is the guarding 
against loss by winter protection. In 
the memorable winter of '98-'99 the nur- 
serymen of Iowa lost thousards of dol- 
lars worth of nursery steck through the 
lack of these facilities. 

So if you are above the ilst degree of 
latitude and in the northwest territory, 
I should in general certainly advise 
spring planting. Even if the planting is 
delayed until spring there may be ad- 
vantages in receiving your stock in fall. 
In spring the nurserymen are always 
rushed and frequently it is late in the 
planting season when some of the orders 
receive their turn for filling, whiie if your 
stcck has been delivered in fall and 
buried in some convenient spot, it is there 
and convenient at the opening of spring. 
Fall delivered stock should be buried in 
a trench on some sloping ground, plac- 
ing a layer of trees and then one of soi!, 
and a final mounding over of both root 
and top with earth. ‘luus stored, your 
trees are protected from the drying 
winds, sudden changes of temperature, 
rabbits, and will pass through the winter 
in good condition. If you do not care to 
take this extra trouble of storage, leave 
them with your nurseryman until spring 
—he should have proper facilities for their 
keeping, and is responsible for their de- 
livery to you in the spring in good con- 
dition. 

Briefly recapitulating, south of the 4ist 
degree of latitude, and east, in a favor- 
able season, fall transplanting can be 
recommended, but in the northwest bury 
your trees until spring or do not receive 
them until that’ time. Exceptions 
should be made to this statement in the 
case of evergreens. These do not store 


well in trenches, and should never be 
received in fall. j 
CLOVER AS AN ORCHARD MULCH. 





Considerable publicity has been given to 
the remarks of W. T. Macoun of the ex- 
periment station at Ottawa, Can., made 
at the American pomological meeting in 
discussing the renovation of apple or- 
chards, says Prof. John Craig, Cornell 
University. Mr. Macoun stated that the 
practice at the experimental farm had 
been to grow clover in the orchard 
throughout the year. As the clover 
reached the blossoming stage, it was cut 
and allowed to remain on the ground. 
The last growth of the clover in the 
autumn was not mowed, but permitted 
to stand as a cover during winter. This 
system is, in effect, a combination of 
green manuring and mulching. It differs 
from the ordinary cultivation and cover 
crop system in that cu.uivation is left 
out of the program. 

A rather too wide application of Mr. 
Macoun’s remarks has been made. He 
was careful to state that this practice 
pertained to their own orchard and was 
the outgrowth of peculiar soil and cli- 
matic conditions. The subsoil of this or- 
chard is cold and impervious. The region 
in which it is. situated is rarely visited 
with protracted drouths. The object in 
growing the clover is to aerate the soil, 
draw out its surplus moisture and pro- 
tect the trees from the effect of severe 
freezing in winter. Undoubtedly the clover 
mulching plan may be applied quite wide- 
ly. I believe that it can be practiced with 
advantage in many of tne colder apple 
growing regions, but F do not think it 
would be the best plan to follow in sec- 
tions where rainfall during the growing 
season was at all uncertain. In such 
sections cultivation is essential. 

The particular region described by Mr. 
Macoun is not a commercial fruit sec- 
tion. Apples are grown in an amateur 
way and fruit of fine quality is pro- 
duced, but no large areas are devoted 
to the industry. Possibly the business 
may develop later if this plan of orchard- 
ing is followed more carefully than it 
has been in the past. 





Those who take pride in their fruit 
orchards will make some money, while 
others will quit the business in disgust. 
Four out of five new orchards will be 
neglected; there will be little protection 
of the young trees from stock, little prun- 
ing and little spraying when they come 
into bearing. The average good farmer 
is a poor fruit grower. While common 
fruit may overstock the market, the de- 
mand for choice apples, pears, etc., nev- 
er wavers. 


Mr. Ed. Kemper of Hermann, Mo., 
writes the RURAL WORLD that two car- 
loads of Pennsylvania grapes were re- 
ceived at Hermann this season and made 
into wine. They seem to make better 
wine than the grapes from the Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., belt, “‘but,”” Mr. Kemper 
says, “they do not near equal Missouri 
grapes for wine making.”’ 





mo). Cough 
Works off the Cold 
Laxative Sens Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 








HONEY CROP WAS INJURED BY 
DROUTH. ~ 





Missouri Compelled to Draw on California 
for Its Supply of Busy Bee’s Product. 





Sweetest of the sweets will come high 
in St. Louis this winter. Even honeyed 
words will be expensive. And all because 
the busy little bee passed the golden sum- 
mer time in enforced idleness. All over 
Missouri and Illinois he tried his best 
to gather the precious stores from which 
come sweetness and light, but the treas- 
ury of the flower trust was depleted when 
he claimed his promised dividend. He 
was “frozen out’’ while the mercury 
sizzled at the hundred mark. 
While the farmers were watching their 
fields of corn turn a Filipino brown under 
the scorching breath of tropic winds there 
was desolation in the hives of .beedom. 
The chastely ‘carved columns of waxen 
skyscrapers wasted away unfinished, be- 
cause material wherewith to finish them 
was not forthcoming from nature’s store- 
house. For once the drone was on an 
equality with the worker even as human 
drones sometimes are when there is no 
work to do. 
Missouri hives and those: of Illinois 
usually supply the epicures of St. Louis. 
But this year a Beethoven symphony 
without the first violin. 
Dealers say that the drouth destroyed | 
the honey-bearing substance of the flow- 
ers. Outwardly they were fair, but the 
bee could testify that within they were 
as whited sepulchers. There is only one 
ray of hope. In one state at least the 
flowers were as sweet as they were beau- 
tiful, but that wasin far-away California, 
Unless St. Louis is to be honeyless her 
supply must come to her across half a 
continent. Even the sweet magnolia of 
the South belied its name last summer. 
Local dealers say that prices have not 
yet advanced appreciably, although prac- 
tically all of the honey received here has 
come from the Pacific Coast. Some of 
them believe that this is due solely to the 
fact that the yield in California was large 
and that there is now more than enough 
to supply the immediate wants of that 
staie. Later, it is believed, conditions 
will be different, as the stock in the ex- 
treme West will be depleted by the great 
demand in the central states and prices 
will advance. Certain it is that very lit- 
tle of the honey which will find its way 
to the tables of St. Louis will come from 
Missouri or her neighboring states. 
Meanwhile the little busy bee has 
turned cynic. He is convinced that his 
one-time friends, the flowers, have sold 
out to the Sugar Trust.—Republic. 





THE FARMER AND HIS BEES. 

The farmer as a rule does not get the 
best results from his bees. He usually 
attributes his small crop of surplus honey 
to his locality, and concludes that it 
does not pay to keep bees any more. If 
he would give the same attention to oth- 
er branches of farming that he gives his 
bees, he would soon conclude that no 
branch of farming pays. It is more or 
less a mistake to labor under the opin- 
ion that the locality is to blame for the 
bees not laying up a good surplus honey 
crop, owing to the scarcity of honey- 
bearing flowers rather than the condition 
the bees are in, writes A. H. Duff in 
“Farm, Field and Fireside.’’ 

It matters not what a good honey lo- 
cality we may be situated in if our bees 
are not in good shape to gather honey 
and store it up. The first great hind- 
rance with the ordinary farmer in profit- 
able bee-keeping is the hives he usually 
keeps his bees in. He is naturally slow 
about taking up with new things, and he 
perhaps leaves the question of the bees 
to the last. He perhaps has not forgot- 
ten how the patent bee hive makers of 
many years ago worked the farmers into 
all kinds of worthless bee hives, may 
be some of which were not so bad if 
they had received the attention they 
should. But it is a great relief to know 
now that no such hives exist. Not one 
man is out with his invention to sell to 
the farmer or anybody, but the com- 
bined efforts of all the leading and best 
expert bee-keepers of the land have 
united on but one system o1 profitable 
bee-keeping, and there is no chance for 
anyone to make a mistake if he adopts 
what is now offered to the bee-keeper in 
the way of hives and fixtures for the 
bees. 

It requires.a little study on the part 
of the one that expects to make bees a 
success, and this study is worth the while 
even if we do not keep bees at all. When 
you pick up anything at the present on 
beés, you can safely decide that it is 
good doctrine and a safe method to pur- 
sue. It is true we may find something 
out of the ordinary on the agricultural 
pages of some of the political newspa- 
pers, but scarcely ever in the agricultural 
papers of the ‘country. 


HONEY FOR A TABLE DRINK. 





It is the belief of every one who has 
made a study of the subject that pure 
honey is a most valuable adjunct to the 
daily food. The “California Fruit Grow- 
er,”’ in discussing the regular use of 
honey at meals, says that “the most ef- 
fective and enjoyable way to get benefit 
from the general use of pure honey is to 
have in every home a ready supply, dl- 
luted with say one pound to one quart of 
water, placed in a suitable glass or porce- 
lain vessel—metal must not be used— 
from which about one tablespoonful put 
into one cupful of warm or cold water 
and taken at each meal would benefit 
one a thousandfold more than the stupid- 
ly conventional decoctions with which we 
daily clog and seriously disarrange our 
physical and mental machinery. Let any 
one who suffers from kidney and bladder 
trouble try this simple and pleasant sub- 
stitute for one week or more and then 
faithfully report the wonderful results.” 
The use of honey water in place of tea 
and coffee would doubtless be beneficial 
to persons suffering from dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, headaches, nervousness and 
kindred troubles often engendered by 
strong coffee and tea and liquors. Honey 
is the essence of flowers, in which nature 
concentrates her best efforts. 


MEAD. 


Mead is: prepared as to barrels, fer- 
menting, etc., in the same way as other 
home-made wines, says “O. J, Farmer.” 
The finest extracted honey and water are 
used.in the proportion of one to four when 
the honey is melted, the whole mass is 
put over a slow fire and boiled for sev- 
eral hours, skimming carefully. When 
fairly clear, it is poured into clean ves- 
sels to cool and any sediment carefully 





strained out. The barrels should be kept 





Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 

or otherwise, read 


the following offer. 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express 


It will 





One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 

Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous 


years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 


otters State. tats 
Third Rett Beks D hg 
the Express Companies. 
_- for Ariz., Golo. ” jal. 9 
eave ee. Ney., 


t call 
for Siheeattet by meh. WO spmnst 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 222-222 ®,Serentn®t-.Louieo. 


‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EDIToR. 











KANSAS CITY, 


Butinton 





Route 


"On 


ST. JOSEPH, 


OMAHA, DENVER, ST. PAUL 
COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
MONTANA, WASHINGTON. 


Ticket Office, S. ‘ Cor. Broadway and Olive Street. 








in a warm place to ferment. When the 
first fermentation is over, a bent tube is 
placed tightly in the bung extending into 
the mead, the other being put in a ves- 
sel of water. The barrel is kept full and 
when no more bubbles rise from the tube, 
which will be in about three months, the 
mead is drawn off carefully and placed in 
the cellar to gomplete the fermenta- 
tion. The barrel is lightly corked at first 
and afterward securely bunged. 


IN PACKING COMB HONEY for mar- 
ket, it is to the producer’s interest to 
face the cases honestly. The row of 
combs next to the glass should be a fair 
sample of the whole case. Do not sell 
your reputation while selling your honey, 
for you will probably have some honey 
to dispose of in the future. Pry to build 
up your reputation by dealing honestly. 
If light and dark honey are packed to- 
gether in the same case, you may get tho 
price for all light honey, but if the cases 
are opened you will surely get paid for 
all dark honey. The poor will depreciate 
the good, so pack each grade separate 
and face honestly.—(F. G. Herman, New 
Jersey. 


STAR PEA HULLER. Guarantee to hull 
from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per hour 
or twice as great a capacity as an other 
machine made. Write for circulars and 
prices to STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 


WAIFS FROM WAXDOM. 





If for any reason bees become short of 
stores in midwinter, and no combs of 
natural stores are on hand, they must be 
fed with candy. This may be made in 
large cakes from granulated sugar, says 
the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Beeswax is a valuable product, and 
every particle of comb should be saved 
and rendered into wax. Foundation mak- 
ers are always willing to pay a good price 
for good beeswax. 

Bees will endure very cold and severe 
winter weather if not confined too long 
at a time, but long confinement, coupled 
with cold weather and heavy snows, 
often proves disastrous. 

Don't condemn the busy bee. It’s the 
wasp, not the honey bee, that punctures 
the grapes. 


whose business it is to look after the 
queen and supervise the functions of the 
bee government, are all killed off each 
fall when the busy season is over. 








WE HAVE HEARD 
OF IT BEFORE 


There is no necessity for us to suffer 
and endure useless agony. There 

is a remedy for all aches and pains— 
heumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 
Neuralgia. sane. weeny L Sore- 


ness, Stiffness, Headache, Backache, 
Pains in the a kege and Pains in the 
Feet, that remedy is 


t.Jacobs Oil 


sufferer that St, Jacobs 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 


- APPLE i al 














Rest eoqmaganeled ons 100 and up. Varie- 
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NEW HAVEN NURSERIES, New Haven, Mo. 





FARMS. 
GET 2 ous zaae Png of Farm Bargains 
nm. Land Agts. A eal 
aral, Mines = Gosl ona Timber Land. O , 831 


Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A well improved 400 acre farm, in Lin- 
coln County, Missouri, 15 miles east of 


Troy the county seat, and 7 miles west of 
Elsberry onthe Burlington railroad, and 
68 miles north of St. Louis. 


Can be di- 
vided into two farms. For description, 
price and terms, write to the owner, 


WM. S. SHIRK, Sedalia, Mo. 


650-Acre Boone County Mo., Farm. 
FOR SALE 


Situated six and a half miles from Co- 
lumbia, on the Columbia and Ashland 
rock road. Postoffice and three churches 
within three miles; district school within 
one and a half miles; good barns and oth- 
er outbuildings; comfortable nine-room 
dwelling. This farm will be sold at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on Dec. 2d, 1901, without 
reservation or by-bid, for the purpose of 
settling an estate. This is one of the best 
farms in Boone County. For particulars, 
address 


H. H. BANKS, Comissioner, Columbia, Mo. 











Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifuliy illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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. , BERELBY. City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
Northwest Corner Broadway and Olive 8t., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT GROOVED 


Tire Wheels 


ForFarm Wagons 

Any Size to fitany Skein. 

MADE ONLY BY THE 

WAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
— i. 

| manufac 

we a0 ae ay wheels and low 
4auwe trueks in the U. 8. 

“= Write for Prices. 
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1901.—East St. Louis. 
24, i. Kansas city. 
— sas 
—Omaha. 


25-27, 
Seat ie 1902.—Chicago. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Nov. 2.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, In. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. Cc 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. Cc. 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Jan. 22—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chico. 


nae 


follows: 
oS 20-22, 


Mc- 


Mo- 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
son, dispersion sale. 
March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 


T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 
May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 

H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 5-6-—-Chicago. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 


~ 





AND FARMERS’ MEET- 
ING, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The meeting 
of the State Industrial Association under 
the auspices of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, will be held in Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, on Dec. 10 to 15. This 
meeting will be participated in by the 
State Poultry, Swine Breeders, Improved 
Stock Breeders, Sheep Breeders, State 
Grange, Improved Road and _ Horse 
Breeders’ Associations and representa- 
tives from the State Horticultural So- 
ciety and State Dairy Association. The 
state poultry exhibit will be held at the 
same time and promises to be the best 
ever shown in the state. Every farmer 
should attend this meeting and hear 
some of the best talent in the country. 

The Western Passenger Association has 
granted an open one and one-third fare, 
good going December 9 to 13, and return- 
ing up to December 16. For programs or 
other information address 

GEO. B. ELLIS, Secretary, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


STOCKMEN 


THE BOONE COUNTY, MO., SALE. 


The Shorthorn cattle interests of Boone 
county, Mo., were given a decided im- 
petus through the first public combina- 
tion sale made at Sturgeon, Mo., by tne 
Messrs. J. J. Littrell, Dr. J. F. Keith and 
E. S. Stewart, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. 
Cottingham of Clark, Mo. The largest 
portion of the cattle was contributed 
from the herd of that well-known breed- 
er, Mr. J. J. Littrell, whose name has 
become familiar to our readers as one 
of the foremost breeders of central Mis- 
souri. Mr. Stewart consigned four head, 
Dr. Keith five and Mr. Cottingham four. 
The weather was clear and favorable and 
the attendance was gratifyingly large. 
The cattle were presented in just nice 
breeding condition and their good breed- 
ing and quality spoke well for the enter- 
prise and judgment of the sellers. The 
auctioneers were Cols. James W. Sparks 
and R. L. Harriman. The former opened 
the sale with one of the best, most force- 
ful and practical talks of his life. He 
was followed by Col. Harriman,a popular 
favorite who never disappoints his audi- 
ence when talking upon the subject of 
improved stock. A few of the old-time 
breeders present were then asked to say 
a few words, giving their experience with 
Shorthorns. Mr. S. P. Emmons said that 
he had soon learned that he could not 
afford to raise common, low-bred cattle. 
He then sought information concerning 
the different beef breeds and finally set- 
tled on Shorthorns, as they had stood the 
test of time. He deciared that he had 
found them profitable, quoting some very 
convincing figures. In conclusion he put 
considerable emphasis upon the point 
that the breeding of pure bred cattle was 
elevating to oneself, family and com- 
munity. 

Other veteran breeders followed, all of 
whom emphasized the value of the Short- 
horn breed and the necessity of starting 
right. 

The “‘star’’ bull of the offering was Mr. 
Littrell’s Roan Crown, a straight Scotch 
of the Mina tribe, sired by Scotuand 
Crown 138994. He showed good breeding 
from end to end. Mr. J. 8S. Brown of 
Mexico, Mo., took him in at $405. 

B. F. Turner of Saling, Mo., got the top 
heifer in Mr. Littrell’s Scotch heifer But- 
terfly, of Hazelland 2nd, paying for her 
$400. 


In the offering were quite a number of 
March, 1901, calves that were sold singly. 


The 3 head sold brought $6,185, averaging 
$148.10. 
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THE WINTER FEEDING PROBLEM. 


By Professor H. J. Waters, Dean Mis- 
souri. Agricultural College, in October 
Bulletin of State Board of Agriculture. 


COMPARISON OF COARSE FOD- 
DERS.—In this connection it will per- 
haps be profitable to make @ comparison 
of the feeding value of some of the com- 
mon coarse fodders. 

It will follow logically from what has 
already been said that -the particular 
class of roughness that should be bought 
will depend upon what the farmer al- 
ready has in this line and in the line of 
grains or concentrated food stuffs or 
what he intends to buy. For example, if 
a dairyman should happen to be so for- 
tunate as to have a good stock of cotton 
seed meal, bran or gluten meal already 
laid in or have a large quantity of clover, 
alfalfa or cowpea hay, the coarse fodders 
to be purchased would naturally be se- 
lected from the opposite group, such as 
corn fodder, sorghum, oat straw, wheat 
straw, etc. The one to be selected would 
then be determined largely by the price 
and the convenience with which it coud 
be gotten and fed. This, however, is a 
rare case. 

There has not been enough careful ex- 
perimental work done along this line to 
render such a comparison accurate, and 
it should be accepted as only a rough ap- 
proximation. 

The results uf an experiment conducted 
here last winter will aid us some, al- 
though too much confidence should not be 
placed in the result of a single trial, 
however caref'lly made. 

Feur lots consisting of four yearling 
steers were each one fed six pounds of 
shelled corn daily per steer—considerably 
less than half feed—and all the roughness 
they would eat of the kind indicated be- 
low. The amovnt of corn eaten by each 
lot was exactly the same. The experi- 
ment covered a period of 80 days from 
Jan, 29 to April 19. 

The amount of roughness eaten and the 
total gain of each lot and the average 
gain per day of each steer is shown: 


g &, 
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Timothy hay .......... 4,543 318 1.00 
Clover hay ..........+. 5,719 640 2.00 
MS RG: | bikes cnciiaces 3,941 119 3 
Sorghum hay ......... 4,727 166 52 


The quality of all the hays was good. 
The corn was shelled and fed dry, the 
hay was fed dry and uncut. 
The surprise is the poor showing made 
by the millet and sorghum hay as com- 
pared even with timothy. 
It is safe’to say that, omitting clover, 
alfalfa and cowpea hay, timothy would 
stand at the head of the list of ordinary 
coarse fodders left. It is equally true 
that in the ordinary year and particular- 
ly this year the price of timothy is so 
high as to take this hay out of the list 
that can be profitably bought for any 
class of stock, except possibly horses. 
That is to say, there is not as much 
differencé between the feeding value of 
timothy and several other coarse fodders 
as there will probably be between the 
cost price of this hay and the others, un- 
less it has to be shipped a long distance. 
For the ordinary uses, it is safe to say 
that good sorghum hay well cured and 
dry ought to be worth two-thirds as 
much per ton to feed as timothy, millet 
somewhat more than half as valuable, 
corn fodder absut half as valuable. 
Of the straws, the farmers fully appre- 
ciate the value of oat and flax straw, 
and are this year planning to feed an un- 
usually large amount of wheat straw. So 
much has been said in favor of carefully 
saving and feeding all the wheat straw, 
and most of it has been sound advice, yet 
it has led some at least to over-estimate 
the value of this feed. Considerable baled 
straw has been sold at $5.50 to $6 per ton 
for feed in markets, where alfalfa or 
good clover could be laid down for $11.50 
to $12, and food timothy at $12 to $14. 
The price of the straw in such cases was 
entirely out of proportion to its feeding 
value. Even at this price, however, if 
corn fodder could not be gotten, or if 
one has not the room for storing and 
feeding the fodder, a limited amount of 
straw with alfalfa or clover will be a 
vastly better investment than timothy 
except for work and driving horses. In 
such a case the amount of clover con- 
sumed could be limited to much less than 
the appetites of the animals would re- 
quire and let them stand to the straw. 
But to undertake to winter good cattle 
on straw alone or to make milk and but- 
ter from a small allowance of corn or 
wheat and straw will not be satisfactory. 
GRAIN OR CONCENTRATED FEEDS. 
—It will perhaps enable us to compare 
the cost of a number of the common 
grain feeds better if they be reduced to 
approximately the present market price 
per ton, which is shown in the following 
table. It is understood, of course, that 
these prices are only general and wiil 
vary from time to time and somewhat in 
different localities: 


Per ton. 
Corn at 60 cents per bushel equals...$21.40 
Oats at 40 cents per bushel equals.. 25.00 


Wheat at 70 cents per bushel equals. 23.33 


WOCOR 3b snipe dh he ZeAR Lc! Kovb lec Mshdecced 18.06 
Shipstuff, shorts or middlings....... 20.00 
Cotton seed meal ...........ssceeeseeeee 26.00 


Linseed meal 
Gluten “neal ... 
BEM NONE. acc cecnascesccscdbnsebasvsdvys 

Of these feeds, corn, cotton seed meal, 
gluten meal and shipstuff are cheaper in 
proportion to their feeding value than the 
others. Corn even at the unusual price 
of 60 cents per bushel is cheaper than any 
of the other feeds at the prices named 
and must still form the basis of all ra- 
tions that are made up economically. 
This year, however, a number of the 
other feeds have not advanced in price in 
the same proportion as has corn, and it 
will be possible to use some of them with 
even greater advantage than most years. 

When corn is selling at from 30 to 40 
cents per bushel, cotton seed meal and 
gluten meal have been fed with good 
profit at $20 per ton, bran at $13 (and in 
some cases linseed meal at $25 per ton) 
to dairy cows, and in many cases to fat- 
tening steers. Corn at 60 cent is an ad- 
vance of from 50 to 100 per cent over the 
prices named, whereas cotton seed meal 
and gluten meal have advanced between 
2% and 30 per cent, bran less than 40 per 
cent and linseed meal only about 20 per 
cent. With these feeds profitable under 
those circumstances they certainly 
should prove more profitable this year. 
At the same time corn must constitute 
the foundation of the grain ration for 
practically all purposes. 
COTTON SEED MEAL AND LIN- 
SEED MEAL COMPARED.—Many feed- 
ers in the market for material of this 























THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


The above shows the interior of the 


new building which has been constructed 
for the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, Nov. 30 to Dec, 7, 1901. 
Without going into elaborate details it 
may be said in this connection that the 
buildings are the finest in the world for 
the purpose, being constructed of steel 
and brick, with splendid skylights and 
electric facilities for lighting, a complete 
ventilating system, brick floor, beneath 
which is constructed a complete system 
of drainage, and in every way calculated 
to house to advantage the very choicest 
live stock exhibits. This building, which 


is 600 feet by 260 feet in dimension, will 
be devoted solely to cattle entered at the 
coming show. The promenades will be 18 
feet wide and stalls about4feet in height, 
thus giving a splendid opportunity for 
viewing the exhibits separately or collec- 
tively. At the central point in the build- 
ing there is a division betweén the two 
walls extending from side to side wall, a 
space about 50 feet, for exhibition rings, 
around which will be constructed tiers of 
seats in amphitheater arrangement for 
the accommodation of the visitors who 
care to view the work of judging and in- 
spect the cattle as they are brought in 
the ring. 








sort inquire which of these feeds to buy. 
A glance at the table of digestible nu- 
trients will reveal the fact that cotton 
seed meal carries a much larger amount 
of digestible protein and fat than linseed 
meal, and judged by this standard it 
should be the more -valuable. 

Some experiments made here in fatten- 
ing two-year-old steers will throw some 
light on this point. 

The experiment covered a period of 105 
days with good grade of steers with a ra- 
tion of three-fourths shelled corn and 
one-fourth old process linseed meal or 
cotton seed meal as shown in the table. 
The roughness was timothy hay. 


Total gain, 

pounds, 

\% linseed meal, % shelled corn....... 1,220 
% cotton seed meal, % shelled corn.1,309 
Shelled corn alone .........ceecseeveeee 903 


An experiment conducted by the writer 
at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
with these feeds with dairy cows showed 
practically no difference between them 
for this purpose. 

In view of the fact that in the ordinary 
state of the market linseed meal costs 
from $% to $7 per ton more than cotton 
seed meal it will be to the advantage of 
the feeder to use cotton seed meal for 
steers 18 months old and over and for 
dairy cows. Cotton seed meal should not 
be fed to hogs or calves under any cir- 
cumstances. Hogs may follow cattle fed 
on corn and cotton seed meal with entire 
safety and good results. We have fed as 
high as 6% pounds of cotton seed meal 
per head per day and let hogs follow 
without the slightest injury to the hogs 
or cattle. It is well known that cattle 
full fed on cotton seed alone will not 
stand this diet much more than 100 days 
without derangement of the digestive or- 
gans, but so far as our observations ex- 
tend the ration may be one-fourth cot- 
ton seed meal for an indefinite time, cer- 
tainly all winter, without any such 
trouble. Then again the impression pre- 
vails in some quarters that cotton seed 
meal causes abortion when :ed to cows, 
and on this account many dairymen re- 
fused until recently to use this feed. The 
extensive and prolonged use of cotton 
seed meal by the dairymen and stockmen 
of the South without any diniculty of this 
sort ought to be sufficient to satisfy the 
most skeptical along this line. 

BEWARE OF STALE OR ADUL- 
TERATED MEAL.—Of late the practice 
has become common of grinding the cot- 
ton seed hulls with the meal and making 
a very inferior product to be sold at a 
little lower price than prime meal. If 
the meal has any ground hulls or black 
specks in it or if it is offered at less than 
$25 to $26 laid down at your station in 
ear lots this year it may be taken for 
granted that it is not prime meal and 
that it is either adulterated or stale. A 
sample recently sent to the Station for 
examination by a feeder in Southern Mis- 
souri showed on analysis to be nearly 


one-half hulls and to have a value of‘ 


about $16 per ton on the basis of $25 for 
prime meal. Good meal has a bright yel- 
low color, free from black specks or cot- 
ton fiber; a fresh clean smell and a pleas- 
ant taste. If inclined to be lumpy, or if 
it shows any evidence of having started 
to mold or is dark in color, reject it. 


INTERNATIONAL CATTLE 
SHOW. 


THE 





At Chicago, December 4 and 5, 1901. 


THE SHORTHORN SAu«s.—Those who 
attend the International Show in Chicago 
will have a rare opportunity to buy 
Shorthorns of elegant breeding and most 
excellent form. They have been care- 
fully selected and are much better than 
any previous offering made under the 
management of the Association. There 
are 16 bulls and 54 cows and heifers, rep- 
resenting the best herds of Scotland, 
Canada and the United States. Some of 
the most noted show animals of this year 
will be sold, and I am quite sure the of- 
fering as a whole will greatly please all 
who admire good cattle. Parties in need 
of bulls to place in their herds will here 
find a carefully selected lot of unques- 
tioned merit and those who want females 
of the choicest breeding of the best pos- 
sible type can also be accommodated. 
Remember the date, December 4 and 5. 
Write to B. 0. COWAN, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Springfield, Ill., at once for a cat- 
alog. 

THE HEREFORD SALE.—It is almost 
impossible to look over the list of cattle 
to be sold in the Hereford Association's 
combination sale without growing enthu- 
siastic over the magnificent lot offered. 
The previous sales of this Association 
have offered nothing that can compare 
with it in quality. The grand sweepstakes 
winning cow is to be sold; the best two- 
year-old heifer shown this year is to be 
sold, and many others of this year’s prize 
winners will go to the highest bidder. Of 
course not all of the cattle to be sold are 
of the fancy kind, but we are assured 
that practically all will be extra good 
ones, and the 100 head will give abund- 
ant opportunity to satisfy both the wants 











and the pocket books of any prospective 
buyer. The sales will be held in the fore- 
noon—in order that the usual crowd of 
curious sight-seers may be avoided—of 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 4 and 5, 
and interested parties will be given every 
opportunity to look the cattle over both 
in the stalls and in the sale ring. Every 
animal's future usefulness as a breeder 
is guaranteed, and should there be any 
doubts remaining as to this not being the 
greatest sale of Herefords ever conducted 
by the Association a catalog will certain- 
ly settle them. Write C. R. THOMAS, 
Secretary, 225 West 12th street, Kansas 
City, Mo., for one immediately. 

THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALE must 
create widespread interest in Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding circles. No combination 
sale yet held of this great market topping 
breed has presented such superior speci- 
mens as are promised for Dexter Park, 
Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons, Dec. 3 and 4. Every one of the 
principal exhibitors and breeders of the 
‘bonnie blacks’’ have contributed of their 
best. There are splendid stock bulls and 
youngsters that have won highest honors 
at our greatest shows. There are females 
by the dozen that have been prominent 
prize winners, and there are celebrated 
cows in calf to the superior bulls import- 
ed during the last few years by W. A. 
McHenry, Tyson & Co., Anderson & 
Findlay, and M. A. Judy, affording a rare 
chance to get the best blood of the two 
continents. The cow, imported Harris 
Tweed, a Heather Bloom, is in calf to the 
Highland Society champion Diaz, pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best 
bull of any breed in Britain. No Heather 
Bloom of such individuality and breeding 
was ever offered at public auction in 
America and she is absolutely-safe in 
calf to this great bull. Mr. Judy is re- 
serving a ‘“‘corking’’ bull calf from her, 
and whoever buys her has laid the foun- 
dation for a fortune in Angus cattle 
breeding. Mr. Judy also includes two- 
year-old Ruth heifer, Ruth of Tillyfour 
5th. She was sired by the double Trojan 
Erica bull Emulus, and her dam is by 
imp. Guinea. She has a heifer calf at 
foot by the Blackbird bull, Black Mon- 
arch of Emerson, and is in calf to the 
Highland Society champion, Prince Ito, 
recently brought over in Mr. Judy’s im- 
portation, and considered by the compe- 
tent judges who have seen him to be the 
best Angus bull yet imported to America. 
A cow that has demonstrated her excel- 
lence is Blackwood Maid. She is a 
double Blackbird, and is the dam of one 
of the highest-priced bulls sold by Mr. 
Judy at the Kansas City combination sale 
last spring. She will also be suckling a 
calf by sale time to the service of Black 
Monarch of Emerson, Zaire 18th, the bull 
of the Judy consignment, was calved 
May 21, 1900, and, as his name indicates, 
is one of the great Zara bulls with which 
Heatherton has been so prolific. He is 
sired by Black Monarch of Emerson, one 
of the best sires of the breed and the 
best-bred Blackbird bull in service in 
America. The dam of Zaire 18th is Zara 
6th, a full sister to the champion cow 
over all breeds in 1897. We will mention 
next week consignments from various 
other herds. The sale is held under the 
auspices of the National Association, and 
necessarily is one of the principal fea- 
tures of that great week during the In- 
ternational Exposition. The breed that 
produced a yearling steer that sold for 
$150 per cwt., or $2,140, that furnished a 
grand champion, a reserve champion and 
had a champion to spare at the Interna- 
tional Exposition of 1900, must attract 
universal attention. Not only did the 
“doddie” do this, but his grades won 
numerous prizes throughout the fat cat- 
tle classification of this show where the 
breeds competed, including the grand 
champion carload that sold for $15.50 per 
ewt., the highest price ever paid for any 
beef cattle on any market. The catalog 
for this sale will be mailed on application 
to W. C. McGavock, Manager, Mount 
Pulaski, Il. 


SOTHAM’S SOUTHERN SALE. 


This issue of the RURAL WORLD wili 
reach many of our readers in time to re- 
mind them that the first sale of the Na- 
tional Hereford Exchange is in progress 
at the St. Louis National Stock Yards at 
East St. Louis, Nov. 20 and 21, and enable 
them to at least attend the last day’s 
sale, The event is of so much importance 
to the live stock interests of the terri- 
tory tributary to St. Louis that we want 
to urge everyone who can possibly do so 
to be present. 

The National Hereford Exchange has 
been organized to encourage beginners in 
Hereford breeding and assist the owners 
of small herds. This class of Hereford 
breeders, usually the brightest and most 
successful men in their community, often 
have cattle equal to those of the best 
known breeders, but their herds are too 
small to warrant spending the amount of 
money necessary to advertise them prop- 
erly. These men are deeply interested in 


the improvement of American cattle. 
They fully appreciate, and are ready to 
contribute their pro rata to the support 


of the agricultural press, but the amount 
of advertising warranted by the size of 
their herds is not sufficient to attract 
proper attention. Hence the establish- 
ment of the National Hereford Exchange. 
The auction is properly the prevailing 
system of selling Herefords, and it has 
the advantage of definiteness and relia- 
bility. It concentrates a selection and 
there are competing buyers for every 
class of stock. The auction gauges the 
value of pure bred cattle. The breeder 
may delude himself privately, but the 
honest public sale dispels delusion. Men 
who make public sales receive their mon- 
ey in a lump sum and rely on cashing 
their cattle at a given time. The system 
also concentrates buyers, saving travel- 
ing expenses, thus enabling buyers to pay 
more, and the advantages named enables 
sellers to take less, the transaction re- 
sulting p*ofitably to both. Therefore the 
auction system is the sensible business 
system and the one to be encouraged by 
Hereford breeders. 

The business of the National Hereford 

Exchange is to receive consignments of 
Herefords and to sell them at public auc- 
tion as often as offerings demand; sales 
to occur one or more days as may be re- 
quired by consignments, and sales to be 
made at the leading cattle points, Chica- 
go, St. Louis, Kansas City, Umaha, Den- 
ver, Fort Worth, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Sacramento, etc., etc. Each consignor to 
be the judge of what he shall offer, be- 
cause there is no reason to consign ill- 
conditioned cattle to one sale when those 
to follow offer equally good opportuni- 
ties, thus creating an incentive among 
breeders to hold cattle until they are in 
good condition before selling. 
It goes without saying that Mr. So- 
tham, as manager of the National Here- 
ford Exchange, will use every available 
means at his command to make this oc- 
ecasion a great success. By reference to 
his advertisement in the last issue of the 
RURAL WORLD, it will be seen that the 
Exchange will offer ‘registered Herefords 
for all classes of buyers; splendid speci- 
mens for the expert, cheaper ones for be- 
ginners.’’ Profitable Herefords for every- 
body are to be sold strictly on their mer- 
its, without any attempt to exaggerate or 
deceive. As announced by Mr. Sotham 
some time ago, he has withdrawn from 
offer, all daughters of Corrector, until 
further notice, but for the special benefit 
of his southern friends, he will include in 
the St. Louis sale the only daughter of 
Corrector that he will offer the public 
during the next twelve months. Corrector 
bulls of Mr. Sotham’s raising will also be 
included. Everything promises to make 
this a most interesting and creditable 
event, and being the first sale at St. 
Louis, and made especially for southern 
buyers who are not educated to high 
prices, we believe that this will be a rare 
opportunity for all buyers to acquire 
Hereford catile at bedrock values. Mr. 
Sotham is without doubt the leading ex- 
ponent cf Hereford cattle, upon which he 
is an unquestioned authority. His father, 
the late Wm. H. Sotham, being the first 
importer of Hereford cattle to America, 
He is the acknowledged Hereford expert, 
and his integrity is unquestioned, and we 
urge our readers to take advantage of 
this occasion to found Hereford herds, or 
add creditable specimens to those already 
founded, 


COOPER COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 


W. H. H. STEPHENS & SON, proprie- 
tors of the Clover Leaf herd of Short- 
horns, shipped two Scotch-topped Rose 
of Sharon yearlings to Mart V. Sparks 
of Davisville, California, Monday. 

W. A. BETTERIDGE, proprietor of the 
Violet Glen Herd of Shorthorns, shipped 
over $8,000 worth of Scotch Shorthorns 
from Pleasant Green, Monday. These 
were consigned to E. S. Donahey, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

COL. R. L. HARRIMAN returned home 
last week from Indianola, Ill., where he 
had been to take part in the dispersion 
sale of the Sandusky herd of Bates cat- 
tle. He was accompanied on this trip by 
Sam W. Roberts of Pleasant Green; W. 
B. Wallace of Bunceton, and J. F. Finley 
of Breckenridge. These gentlemen bought 
about 15 head of the best of the cattle 
and shipped them back to Missouri. The 
sale was a splendid success, the cattle be- 
ing a choice lot, and selling for the nice 
average of $256. 

J. M. FREEMAN, proprietor of the 
Maple Grove Herd of Shorthorns, attend- 
ed the combination sale of Littrell, Keith, 
Stewart and Cottingham at Sturgeon, 
Boone County, Tuesday, and bought some 
good things to add to his already well- 
established herd. His purchases con- 
sisted of six head of cows and heifers of 
choice breeding, as follows: Roan Day, a 
splendid Scotch-topped cow by Victoria 
Baron, with calf at side, by Mr. Littrell’s 
Cruickshank herd bull Scotland’s Crown; 
Bracelet, a Scotch-topped Young Mary 
heifer, by the Cruickshank bull, Laven- 
der of Audrain; Roan Bloom, a three- 
quarters Cruickshank cow by Victoria 
Baron, and Miss Sybil Abbott, a fine 
Scotch heifer by Duke Abbottsburn 2nd, 
bred by Mr. Emmons of Mexico, Mo. This 
was one of the choice things of the sale 
and Mr. Freeman had to pay $325 to get 
her. He later refused $25 for his bar- 
gain.—Bunceton (Mo.) Eagle. 


Texas breeders of good cattle have 
bright prospects before them in spite of 
the recent severe drouth. The fact is 
that the man who has something to sell 
that stands at the top will realize good 
prices during almost any adverse condi- 
tions. 


STOCK NOTES. 


G. M. CASEY, owner ot the Tebo Lawn 
Herd of Shorthorn cattle at Shawnee 
Mound, Henry County, Mo., asks us to 
notify our readers that, owing to the 
death of his manager, Mr. E. M. Wii- 
liams, and the pressure of other business 
cares, he will, for the present, offer no 
cattle at private sale. Correspondence 
with Col, Casey should be addresed to 
him at Clinton, Mo., Rural Route No. 1. 


PURDY BROS., Harris, Mo., héld their 
initial public sale of Shorthorns at Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 12, and it was a decided 
success, Fifty head of bulls, cows, heif- 
ers and calves were sold for a total of 
$12,915, or at a general average of $258.30. 
Fifteen bulls averaged $172 and 35 females 
$295.29. In the sale was included the en- 
tire show herd shown by them at the va- 
rious state fairs and at the American 
Royal show at Kansas City in October. 
The yearling heifer, Lovely 3th, that 
won first prize in the senior yearling 
heifer class at that show, sold at $1,410, 
the highest figure of the day, and was 
taken by T. J. Ryan & Sons of Irwin, 
Iowa. Orange of Fairview 3d, the 12- 
months-old heifer that took first prize 
in the senior heifer calf class at the 
American Royal, was the second highest 
animal sold, bringing $1,310, and selling 
to N. P, Clarke of St. Cloud, Minn. The 
cattle were in excellent condition and 
showed the care and attention that had 








been given them by the owners. 


advanced in calf, or with calf at foot, 
ported bulls. 


public offering. 


sent a grand lot of cattle. 


Chas. W. Armour, 


For Estate of Kirk B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER 


Public Sale 


Hereford Cattle. 


Tues., Dec. 10, and..Wed., Dec. 11, 1901. 
KANSAS CIVY $10CK YARDS SALE PAVILION, 


We shall offer 90 head of American and Imported Hereford females, well 


and 25 head of American and im- 


The entire lot was selected under an arrangement between the late 
Kirk B. Armour and James A. Funkaouser to make it form their greatest 


We shall leave nothing undone to that end and pledge ourselves to pre- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


James A.' Funkhouser, 


Plattsburg, Mo. 








100 Herefords, 
80 Short-Horns, 
100 Aberdeen Angus. of the year. 


ers, and under the management of the National Associations. 


225 West 12th St. 


Sales during the Week of the 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION, Chicago, Illinois, 


The “‘tops” of these three great beef breeds to be 
sold at Auction. The Premier Beef Cattle sales 
Contributed to by the leading breed- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
For Aberdeen Angus Catalogues 
WwW. Cc. McGaAVOCck, MT. PULASKI, ILL. 









ADDRESS: 
For Hereford Catalogues, For Short-Horn Catalo: 
Cc. R, THOMAS, secretary, B. O. COWAN, Ase’t Sec’ *y, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 








$ PASTEUR 


TRADE-MARK 


PROOFS OF SUCCESS. 
REQUEST. 





COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 








Single Blackleg Vaccine 
Double Blackleg Vaccine 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine 
_, Double Blacklegine 
“BLACKLEGINE” Blacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c. 


Dip 
Ff) > Disinfectant 
" Feeding Compound 

Scour Cure (Alexander) 
“incoun =>: Virus for Destroying Rats 


ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES. 
Free sampce of Dip ano DisinFECTANT SENT UPON 
BEwaRE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 


VACCINE 


Powder Form. 


Vaccine ready for use. 
Each dose eg 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 











‘‘Sunny Slope Herefords.”’ 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of .40 good 
cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months to two years old. 
make VERY low prices on any of the above cattle. 
come to see me before buying. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, 


50 yearling. 
I wil 
Write or 


Emporia, Kan. 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








ed by ORANGE DUKE 3rd, 158521. 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


M. R. AMICK, CALHOUN, MO. 








IRA G. SHARP of Sharpsburg, Ill, had 
a very successful sale of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle on Nov. 15.The cattle were in good 
condition, of good quality and breeding 
and the attendance was good. Following 
is a list of buyers and prices paid: 

No. 


1—Palmer & Palmer, Princeton, 

BED caccvscescepnctoiscescecccddcsvocach .00 
2—E. Reynolds & Son, Prophets- 

WOU TUE dpivsndiccriccccaccrtsaceacs 150.00 
3—E. Reynolds & Son, Prophets- 

COW, THE oooh isc cccciescnisccicccenss 100.00 
4—Charles Taylor, New Berlin...... 75.00 
5—A. C. Bennie, Alta, Iowa........ 250.00 
6—E. Reynolds & Son..............+5 300.00 
7—Jacob Laura, Etna, IIl............ 205.00 
-S—J. A. Sturgenger, Eldora, IIl.. 300.00 


9%~—Thos. E. Stublefield, McLean, Ill. 255.00 


IDA. 'C, BOMmie .ncccciscccvcscccccccs 300.00 
13—E. Reynolds & Son.............+.. 190.00 
14—Scott Fisher, Sidney, Ill.......... 350.00 


145—-W. W. Berry, Breckinridge, Ill. 230.00 


16—S. E. Bockman, Taylorville, Ill.. 300.00 
17—Ed Baxter, Pawnee, IIl.......... 155.00 
18S. E. Bockman.............sseeees 390.0 


19—A. C. Bennie.... 
20—Jacob Laura 


21i—A. C. Taggard, Pana, Ill......... 135.00 
SONNE ROR heii cs cc beisvcnnccundé 235.00 
23—S. M. Sheldon, Sharpsburg, Ill... 105.00 
24—J. A. Sturbenger .............:.... 175.00 
We RENN | icdicscccccscuccatacee 260.00 
26—W. W. Berry ....ccsccccccccccccces 195.00 
ee = ae eee eTey Peer ey te 350.00 
2%—Charles Taylor ..............eeeees 105.00 


The total receipts for 26 head were 
$5,760, making an average of $211.53 per 
head. 








Red Polled Cattle. 
Pure blooded and extra 


ENGLISH 


























fine stock. Your orders solici' 
L. K. . Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 
PD JA BLOOD 
AT 
Me 
¢ Cured without the knife. We guar- 
eu antee a cure or refund your money. 
Used by stockmen all over the world. 
° tn One bottle willcure 4 cases. $1 per 
: B cep diseased st — afford to 
ve no scar. for circulars. 
. J CARVER, Box 15, Colo, lowa. 








FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 


Cameron, Mo. 





ma 


Dana’si2i.EAR LABELS 





To Me Main ais Lebanon, N. B 
Camp Creek Herefords 

Young stock oon, sale. Inspection invited. Call or 

write, MAN 

Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


Shorthors Cattle, 
Berkshire H ra Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Beabrigntel kens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulb. and 20 pois: Soe okt, Sp eagiatened, 
bred. Oall on or address 


choicely 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
R. Ss. Sy SAN Liberty, Mo. 


o M.D 














Breeder of high. cattle. Zaire 17th, 
40553, 0 at imp. Henly ‘18211 and famous 
Blac! onk *Y fa oe youn onalle and 


first class for sale. All leading families 





-HzAb- SHORTHORNS 
In herd; stock of both sexes for sale. The 


head of herd. | fH Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 





the most extra good young cattle 

sale your wants; visiters wel- 
te ; on KO. Ft. Scott & M. 
Ry. . COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 





at head of her¢. Young stock for 
BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Such drivers have started their horses 
with the set purpose of laying up one 
or more heats, whether they got a good 
or bad start and without any just cause 
or reason. They have dropped inside the 








| distance at their leisure, while the best 
lof the field were being driven to win. It 
has been said that a driver should be al- 
llowed to win in his own way provided 
he was out to win in the end, and that 
|the bettors on heats should be viewed as 
Schley did the Texas in the battle of 
Santiago—let the betting guessers 
heat winners take care of themselves. 
|But aside from the betting view, the 
|spirit of sport is outraged. Suppose each 
land every driver of the best horses in a 
lrace were permitted to lay up heats at | 
their own sweet will, and actually did go 








Summarized, Alix’s turf record is as 
follows: Winner of heats in 2:30, 45; 
heats in 2:15, 35; heats in 2:10, 17; as a 
2-year-old she took a record of 2:30; at 


three of 2:16%; at four of 2:10; at five of 


2:07%; and at six of 2:08%. 


“Dishonesty is rio less opprobrious on 
the race track than in any other sphere 
of life,’ says the “Trotter and Pacer.” 


“When a bet is made it is obvious that 
one side must lose and one side suffer. 
The man who backs his judgment on a 
horse race and suffers in silence when 
his judgment is proved at fault is the 
resorts to 


manly man. The man who 
any methods of winning a race except 
winning it fairly, or, as in this case, to 


laying up a 
he has got in| 
upon the 


a cheating subterfuge of 
heat to save the money 
wrong, only brings reproach 
sport.” 

Peter Stirling, 2:11%, by Baronmore, 
son of Baron Wilkes, winner of the Ken- 
tucky Futurity, for three-year-olds, is 
the fastest trotting gelding of his age 
wresting that honor from the Californi- 
an, Who-Is-It (3), 2:12. He is a blood-like | 
chestnut, with a strip in the face, one 
white ankle forward and two white hind 
stockings. He stands about 15% hands 
and is described by one critic as “a line 
trotter, with perfect action and confor- 
mation, wearing 8-ounce shoes forward 
and 6-ounce behind, quarter and shin 
boots forward, with ankle and shin pro- 
tection behind.”’ 

The chestnut gelding Jerry W., 2:18, al- 
ias Guy, Thomas W. and Red Doctor, 
who was exposed as a ringer at Port 
Huron, Mich., where he started under 
the name of Brandon, and that has since 
been in the hands of the sheriff on an 
attachment by the American Trotting 
Association on a claim of $650 for alleged 
illegal winnings, has been replevined by 
Coroner Falk at the instance of Edward 
F. Grosse of Cleveland, who claims to 
have purchased the horse from his for- 
mer owner, Felix Reynolds, now await- 
ing trial on a criminal charge of fraud- 
ulently entering the horse in the races. 


Be careful of the horse’s mouth. Men 
who jerk the reins because they are too 
mad to be sensible and humane should 
have a bit placed in their own mouths 
and have it jerked by some fellow who 
would enjoy giving pain, says Columbus. 
In breaking colts be very careful about 
the mouth, and never bit an animal that 
has a sore mouth while it continues sore. 
The mouth of the horse should be more 
frequently examined than it usually is. 
Sometimes the teeth need attention, and 
occasionally it may be necessary to draw 
a tooth. It is by no means uncommon 
that the poor condition of a horse can 
be traced to some ailment of the mouth 
which prevents the proper mastication of 
food. 

Chain Shot, the good son of Red Heart, 
that reduced his record to 2:06% at Mem- 
phis, tying the race record of the year 
for trotting geldings, is an inbred Wilkes 
and a remarkably well bred horse. His 
sire, Red Heart, 2:19, was sired by Red 
Wilkes, out of the once champion two- 
year-old filly Sweetheart, by Sultan, that 
took a record at that age of 2:26%, and 
later reduced it to 2:22%. Sweetheart’s 
dam was the famous Minnehaha, by 
Bald Chief. Chain Shot’s dam Pique, by 
Kentucky Wilkes, 2:211%4, was out of Vex- 


ation, by Mambrino Dudley, 2:19%, sec- 
ond dam Verona, by Volunteer, third 
dam by Hambletonian 10. This is the 


kind of a pedigree for a trotter and 
Chain Shot seems to be worthy of his 
breeding. 

Government statistics show that the 
export trade in horses in this country 
has more than doubled in the last four 
years. There were shipped 64,722 horses 
into nearly every corner of the civilized 
world during the year ending June 30, 
1900. The figures of the past year have 
not been made up, but they are known 
to be a little larger than 45,778 for the 
twelve months preceding that, 51,150 in 
1898, 39,582 in 1897, 25,126 in 1896—a total 
for five years of close to a quarter of a 
million head, representing $27,000,000. It 
is likely that when the statistics for 1901 
appear, it will be found that the total 
valuation of the horses exported during 
the five years will be $35,000,000, and the 
number of horses sent out of the country 
will probably be at least 300,000 head. 

The great success of the Memphis trot- 
ting meeting has inspired Mr. Billings to 
still further exploit the hospitable south- 
ern country, and next season we expect 
to see in the Southern Circuit in October 
and November as great meetings as we 
see in the Grand Circuit in July and 
August. A dispatch from New Orleans, 
under date of October 26, says a trotting 
track which will be second to none in 
America is to be built in that city by 
c. K. G. Billings. Negotiations have al- 
ready been opened for the site of the new 
track, and it will be in readiness before 
the fall of 1902. A meeting of ten days’ 
duration will be given and the amount 
hung up in purses will be in the neigh- 
berhood of $100,000. New Orleans will be 
the center of the fall circuit in the South, 
which will include Nashville, Memphis, 
and Dallas, Tex. Thus the harness game 
is extending south to the great gulf, 
embracing the entire continent. 

Writing of the time-worn subject of 
laying up heats, ‘‘Veritas,”’ in ‘Trotter 
and Pacer,” says: “The judges at 
many of the Circuit meetings have per- 
mitted certain drivers to trample on the 
letter and spirit of section 5 of rule 27, 
commonly called the ‘Simpson Rule.’ 





Horse Owners! use 
Caustic 





j= with such farcical racing for two or 
three 


heats, how tiresome would it be 
lto the spectators? To lay up a tired 
| norse after he has had a gruelling heat 


lis one thing and a fair thing to do, but 
| to pull a fresh horse at the first or last 
ofa race should meet with condign pun- 
| ishment.” 

| Championships among harness speed 
|horses, like the sands of the beach, are 
leontinually shifting. The champion rec- 
lords of one year or generation exist, only 
lto give way to those which inevitably 
| follow, and the leading sires and leading 
dams of harness speed are usually de- 
throned by others just about the time 
their admirers think them secure for all 
jtime to come. Only a fortnight or so 
| ago the grand old mare Beautiful Bells 
Pandantone at the head of all great speed- 
| producing brood mares, with ten stand- 
lard performers to her credit, and hardly 
|/had the friends of her great family got- 
lten through congratulating themselves 
lon her marvelous accomplishments, when 
|Soprano, by Strathmore, dam Abbess, 
|by Albion, steps up on even terms with 
|the daughter of The Moor, and Minne- 
lhaha, by Bald Chief, with an even num- 
ber of standard-record sons and daugh- 
ters. Thus the two became tied in point 
of number of performing produce, and 


the championship must be allotted on 
collateral points. 
The feet of horses differ much in 


structure and quality. Some have feet 
that last them without wear to the end 
lof life; others have feet which almost 
from birth are a source of trouble to 
keep them in condition for use without 
lameness. They are the most important 
of the different organs, for on them 
comes the severest strain. Some retain 
their natural toughness and elasticity 
much longer than others, while the feet 
of others part with moisture rapidly, 
and unless supplied occasionally by ex- 
ternal means they become so powdery 
and brittle that it is with difficulty a 
shoe can be kept on them. A horse with 
white feet in front is most likely to give 
trouble. White hoofs are likely to be 
“cheesy.” Water is a poor remedy, for, 
after evaporation, the hoof is left in a 
worse condition than before. One of 
the best dressings is said te be the fol- 
lowing composition: Beef suet two parts; 
beeswax one part; tar two parts; honey 
one part; whale oil four parts. Mix and 
melt together over a slow fire. Apply 
to sole and wall twice a week. 





MISSOURI STALLIONS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sues of Oct. and 30 I notice that 
|Messrs. Clement and Givens discuss the 
| subject of Missouri stallions. I was much 
|pleased to note the long list of splendid 
stallions in the state, but was sorry that 
|my four-year-old stallion Norberry 33743 
| was not in the list. I feel quite sure that 
his individuality and breeding will justi- 
fy no little attention. He is by Norther, 
2:18%, by Onward, first dam Blazeberry, 
2:16%, by Roseberry, 2:15%4, and he by 
Strathmore. As Onward is the leading 
sire of 2:10 speed, and Strathmore is the 
sire of Soprano, which has ten foals, and 
every one of them in the 2:30 list, it 
would seem as though Norberry enjoys a 
rare distinction through his grand sires— 
to say nothing of the fact that Strath- 
more is the grand sire of Bumps, 2:03%, 
and Roseberry being the sire of Strath- 
berry, 2:04% I presume, too, that the 
wonderful performances of Norther and 
Blazeberry are still fresh in the memo- 
ries of the horse-loving public. 

That Norberry will reflect no discredit 
on his worthy ancestry is practically as- 
sured, as he has frequently shown bet- 
ter than a 2:% gait after being handled 
by an amateur driver in all his work. 
W. R. Carter, the veteran reinsman of 
Mexico, Mo., drove Norberry for 21 days, 
and at the end of that time declared that 
he had “never handled a better one.” 
This seems very significant when it is 
remembered that Mr. Carter developed 
the high-priced Missouri gelding Sagwa, 
who has the reputation of trotting a half- 
mile in one minute flat. 

There are many other nice things 
which might be said of Norberry, but as 
I have no desire to impose on the good 
nature of the RURAL WORLD, I shall 
let this suffice. GEO. L. BELCHER. 
Carroll Co., Mo. 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 


L. E. Clement. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: 

Carthage Chautauqua Club has sold its 
grounds and purchased a portion of the 
Lamb farm near the Missouri Pacific 
depot. The exchange was made through 
the efforts of E. Knell, who gets that 
portion of the farm. north of the Frisco 
railroad and used by him for the last two 
years as a pasture. Mr. Knell has pur- 
chased all the fencing inside and out, 
the offices and 30 of the painted stalls 
of the Market Fair Association. A meet- 
ing of citizens was called and $6,000 raised 
to buy the remainder of the farm for fair 
grounds. The grounds are the best nat- 
ural formation for the purpose, including 
a regulation half-mile track, I have ever 
seen. 

S. M. Hood of Sarcoxie has demon- 
strated what can be done in breeding up 
by the selection of a standard trotting 
sire by breeding to Meadowbrook, son 
of Cuyler and Pilot Mambrino 632, getting 
fillies in both cases. He bred the 
Meadowbrook filly to Blacklidge, son of 
Ajax, getting a filly. His Blacklidge 
mare now has a filly at foot by Plano, 
son of Adino, 2:21, by Simmons. Mr. Hood 
now has five standard animals, all of his 
own breeding, and lost his Brownello 
mare last summer; she was standard and 
registered. 
breeding up from the farm mares; and 
he has bred three geldings by Ben Mc- 
Gregor, Meadowbrook and St. Vero, large 
enough, good gaited enough and with 
style for extra coach horses anywhere, 
besides several smaller geldings with 
more or less speed. Can such results be 
reached by breeding from any of the im- 
ported sires? I have never heard of such 
results in any other way. Mr. Hood has 
done all this in a community where there 
was no one in sympathy with his efforts. 








of | 


All this has been done by |. 


In the last year three shafts have been 
opened upon his farm, and a fourth is 
being sunk. In the bin of one of 
}these plants I saw about 70 tons of min- 
eral, worth about $0 a ton. Under the 
llaws of this state the owner of the land 
lis sure of his royalty mineral pro- 
ductions, usually 10 per cent. So that 
|Mr. Hood has a reasonable certainty of a 
fair income from these sources. 


j now 


on 


| The American Horse Breeder reports 
that Mr. Monroe Miles of Springfield, 
Mo., has leased for stud purposes Ten- 
jnessee Wilkes, sire of two in the 2:10 list, 


| with several sons and daughters that are 
pares and producers, Argalt Wilkes is the 
|sire of 11 standard pacers. I hope the re- 
port is correct, as it would be a great ad- 
| vantage to southwest Missouri to have 

such a sire in the stud. Monroe Miles 
has already brought to Springfield a son 
of Brown Hal and a son of Tennessee 
Wilkes. With one of the best bred sons 
of Phallas and two producers like Doug- 


las T. and Black Dick, Springfield is weli 
fixed for sires; and having in the last ten 
years other standard sires like Nuban, 


by Mambrino Patchen; King Cashier, son 


of Mambrino King; Kickapoo Chief, son 
of Adraun, by Onward; Russell Frisby, 
by Allie Russell, two sons of St. Vincent, 
and a Clay horse, there are plenty of 
brood mares likely to throw speed. There 
are also daughters of Trumpeter, 2:20%, 
and Gilbird’s Sprague that already has 


one producer. 
POULTICING 
When the veterinary surgeon to a large 
stud, where one or more “horse-keepers” 
are always present to carry out orders, 


says, “apply poultices until I come 
again,”’ he knows it will be done, and 
done properly. Indeed, he has nothing 
much to trouble him, save to make cor- 
rect diagnosis and give his orders to 


capable persons. 

It is different in the average stable of 
the farmer or the private owner. The 
latter may not be understaffed, but the 
former has never enough men for every 
job, and putting on a poultice is an extra 
and extraordinary one, too. There are 
ever sO many wrong ways of doing this 
little job, and the results are sometimes 
very serious. Beginners are apt to sup- 
pose that a horse’s skin, being thicker in 
most parts than their own, he must be 
less sensitive to hot applications than 
themselves; the very reverse is the case, 
apart from the fact that the buman hand 
is taught from childhood to hold hot 
plates and other things, and in the case 
of the “sons of toil’’ always more or less 
hardened and thickened. A poultice only 
a little warmer than the body will an- 
swer most purposes for which such 
such things are applied, &nd the proper 
test as to heat is the capacity to bear 
one’s own naked elbow in the middle. It 
is, perhaps, not generally known, outside 
the profession of medicine, that so much 
importance is attached to the proper 
making of poultices that they find a place 
in the British Pharmacopaeia. In the 
hands of amateurs they are apt to vary 
as much jin constituency as do the con- 
tents of the mustard pot in the cottage 


home, where no professional cook is em- 
ployed. 
There are concise directions given in 


the Pharmacopoeia for the preparation 
of some half dozen kinds of poultices, 
crumb bread and wheaten flour taking its 
place as a base in others. Powdered 
wood charcoal is mixed with one cata- 
plasm, and is found in practice particu- 
larly suited to ulcerated cracked bzeels, 
where a foul smell accompanies the dis- 
charge. The Pharmacopaeia proportions 
are half an ounce of charcoal, two ounces 


jot crumb bread, one and a half ounces of 
j linseed meal, 


and half a pint of boiling 
water, with directions to “‘macerate the 
bread in the water for ten minutes near, 
the fire, then mix and add the linseed 
meal gradually, stirring the ingredients, 
that a soft poultice may be formed. Mix 
with this half the charcoal, and sprinkle 
the remainder on the surface of the char- 
coal.”’ 

The hemlock poultice is one of the good 
things crowded out of our memories and 
practice, but admirably calculated to 
ease the acute pain of a festered corn or 
pricked foot, or bad ‘“‘tread’’ or quittor. 
It is made of hemlock juice, evaporated 
to half its pharmacopoeical consistence, 
and mixed with linseed meal and boiling 
water. 

The yeast poultice finds official recog- 
nition in our national book of remedies, 
and in veterinary practice is chiefly em- 
ployed to promote pus formation and 
“pointing’’ in the abscess of strangles, or 
in other cases where it is desirable to in- 
duce deep-seated matter to come to a 


point, and permit of evacuation by the 
lancet. 
The plain linseed poultice, which so 


many persons in charge of a horse (we 
will not call them stablemen) find a diffi- 
culty in making, is officially prepared by 
mixing gradually and with constant stir- 
ring four ounces of linseed meal with ten 
ounces of boiling water. When counter 
irritation is desired, as, for instance, in 
pulmonary diseases, half mustard and 
half linseed is the proportion sanctioned 
by authority. 

The foregoing proportions and direc- 
tions have been found to work well for 
the domesticated animals, but a stable 
tradition seems to require us to use bran 
in some quantity. It undoubtedly holds 
heat, but is disposed to dry rapidly. 
This is best counteracted by mixing with 
equal proportions of crushed linseed, 
which is the “meal” of the Pharmaco- 
paeia, but not the article sold by the gro- 
cer; the latter supplies a dry meal from 
which the oil has been expressed, unless 
asked for crushed linseed. 

Poultices are made of boiled carrots, 


parsnips, swedes, turnips and other 
“roots,’’ with medicaments in the way of 
oils, carbolic acid, Venice turpentine, 


poppy heads, ete. It is as true as ever 
that many are not aware of the value of 
these simple applications in abating in- 
flammation, relieving pain, cleansing 
wounds and disposing them to heal. They 
are applications of the best kind con- 
tinued much longer than a simple fomen- 
tation can be. In all inflammations of 
the foot they are very beneficial, by so.:t- 
ening the horn hardened by the heat of 
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the foot and contracted and pressing on 
the internal and highly sensitive part. 
The above is quoted from Youatt. A 
modern writer fears the introduction of 
the pyogenic organism on a scale of bran 
which may insinuate itself into a prick 
or corn, and to obviate this danger ad- 
vises us to discard the germ laden poul- 
tice boot in favor of boiled carpet, as a 
vehicle for a poultice. Perhaps one may 
make a fairly good guess as to which au- 
thority the common sense reader will de- 


fer. There is room for. improvement in 
the poultice boot; but nothing in its pres- 
ent construction to prevent pretty thor- 
ough disinfection, with modern agents 


which will not prove dgstructive to the 
leather of which it is composed. Since it 
is the exception rather than the rule to 
find such an article in ordinary stables, 
we may have to improvise a bag made 
out of an old sack (custom permits us 
first to rot the bottoms out of, and then 
steal the remainder of the corn dealer's 
sacks). 

Plenty of material should be allowed. 
Suppose a foot has to be poulticed, an 
amount of material should be employed 
which will wrap around the pastern, and 
allow us to pull a hame strap, or draw 
a cord tightly, without injuring the skin 
and leaving that hall mark of the incom- 
petent stableman—a white ring around 
the pastern. 

Poultices to parts of the leg can be con- 
veniently retained by pulling an old 
stocking over the foot, or by first build- 
ing a foundation of tow and bandages 
from the hoof up to the part to be treat- 
ed. The “many-tailed’” bandage, which 
is simply a piece of calico or other suita- 
ble material with the middle intact, and 
the rest cut into tail, will serve to retain 
a poultice round the throat, under the 
jaw in cases of strangles, and upon the 
poll or neck. A head-stall makes a useful 
foundation for attachment of a poultice 
anywhere about the head, and upon the 
withers the rug and surcingle or roller, 
or ordinary stable bandages a few inches 
apart, and passed round the body, will 
keep the cataplasm in the place desired. 
To prolong the effects by retaining heat, 
and to save damage to clothing, sheets of 
grease-proof paper, such as butter is sent 
out in, are found very useful.—Harold 
Leeney in the London Live Stock Jour- 
nal. 


OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN.—Do you 
turn your horses out for the winter? If 
so, we want to call your attention to a 
very important matter. Horses which 
have been used steadily at work, either 
on. the farm or road, have quite likely 
had some strains whereby lameness or 
enlargements have been caused. Or per- 
haps new life is needed to be infused into 
their legs. Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
applied as per directions, just as you are 
turning the horse out, will be of great 
benefit; and this is the time when it can 
be used very successfully. One great 
advantage in using this remedy is that 
after it is applied it needs no care or at- 
tention, but does its work well and at a 
time when the horse is having a rest. Of 
course it can be used with equal success 
while horses are in the stable, but many 
people in turning their horses out would 
use Caustic Balsam if they were re- 
minded of it, and this article is given as 
a reminder. 





THE HORSE QUESTION 

Appreciating the fact that your paper 
is very ‘argely circulated among our 
farmers and stock men, I am constrained 
to write a few lines giving my experi- 
ence, observations, etc., hoping to inter- 
est a few at least, of your many readers 
who are more or less interested in the 
business of horse breeding. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that to- 
day the demand for fine level-headed 
roadsters is far in excess of the supply, 
and the prices obtained for such are very 
much higher than they have been for 
years; it is very easy to explain why it is 
so—and really it is so plain, that to the 
majority of your readers any explanation 
is unnecessary, even did not space pro- 
hibit my attempt to do so. I have re- 
cently returned from a trip in which I 
visited many of the large stock farms 
and horse centers in Kentucky, middle 
Tennessee, Michigan, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, and I found everywhere evidence 
of genuine prosperity, and a unanimous 
opinion that for years to come, as well 
as at the present time, the demand for 
fine horses will be almost unlimited, and 
at the most remunerative prices to breed- 
er and dealer. To verify this, note the 
prices obtained at the large combination 
sales in St. Louis, Chicago, New York, 
etc.: an average of $267 was obtained for 
nearly two hundred horses sold recently 
in St. Louis. M. H. Tichenor & Co., of 
Chicago, recently took a lot of high-act- 
ing, well-bred coach horses to New York, 
where they were sold at auction; the first 
nineteen horses led into the ring sold for 
over four thousand dollars each, and two 
pairs brought the enormous price of $10,- 
900 and $10,500—and all of these horses 
were picked up at various sales and from 
western breeders, they were trained, edu- 
cated and perfected in gqgod manners be- 
fore going to the sale—but did it pay? 
Three weeks ago last Tuesday I saw Mr. 
Thos. Hood, of Jackson, Mich., sell three 
yearlings only broken to halter, for $1,600, 
they were trotting bred out of good 
mares by his horse Wm. H. Cassidy. I 
félt no little encouragement over this 
sale, as early last spring I had bred two 
young standard mares to the same horse. 
I could mention many other profitabie 
transactions that I witnessed that would 
tend to emphasize the point I wish to 
bring to our Lincoln county and other 
Missouri farmers, but I have not the 
space. 

There are hundreds of well-bred, hand- 
some young stallions, strong in the most 
prepotent trotting blood lines, whose 
services can be procured for the nominal 
sum of $15 or $25. I do not wish to en- 
courage the hope that by breeding the 
very best mares to these, race horses 
could be obtained, for fast phenomenal 
trotters or pacers are not obtained by the 
most scientific students of breeding once 
in five hundred times; but I do affirm 
most sincerely that fine marketable road- 
sters of good courage, endurance and all 
that goes to make up a good individual 
will readily sell at from $200 to $400 the 
moment the fact is known that you have 
such a horse in your possession—and not 
one but fifty shrewd horsemen will be 
after them at that. 

The moral to all this is obvious. My 
only object in thus intruding upon your 
good nature and valuable space, Mr. Edi- 
tor, is to, if possible, benefit and encour- 
age my neighbors and farmer friends to 
avail themselves of the opportunities and 
possibilities now in sight and by breeding 
to the best accept the most reasonable 
business proposition that has been ten- 
dered to them in years. Lest some of 
your readers ‘may possibly feel that I have 
any self-interest in view in submitting 


assert that at present I have no horses 
for sale at any price, but am impelled by 
an honest desire to encourage the breed- 
ing of man’s best friend. Respectfully, 
GEO, M. TIFFANY, 


In Troy (Mo.) Free Press. 





WATERING HORSES. 





To the casual observer and the ordin- 
ary horse owner it will appear to be a 
very inappropriate matter to speak of 
watering horses. Almost any farmer 
knows enough to water his horses with 
great regularity and not to water them 
when in a heated condition, says the 
“Iowa Homestead.” This is all granted, 
and yet a great many farmers pursue 
the practice of watering horses at un- 
seemly times. It is a common practice 
among farmers to water the teams upon 
coming out of the field at noon, or night, 
and again after the meal at noon. We 
have known farmers so particular about 
watering horses after dinner that they 
would almost send a hired man or a boy 
back who had neglected to offer a team 
water. We have studied this problem 
for years and have practiced watering 
horses in a certain way. 

We never had a horse hurt by drinking 
water, even when quite warm, although 
we know there is some danger in doing 
so. We have always watered horses 
when warm, letting them take a few 
swallows, then holding them away from 
the water a few moments before allow- 
ing them to satisfy their thirst. Horses 
do very well on this plan. As to the 
practice of watering horses after dinner 
we have not practiced it. At the noon 
meal the horse has a stomach full of 
grain and hay and to take on a copious 
lot of water soon after eating will wash 
the undigested food out of the stomach 


into the intestines, which is fruitful 
of colic and other stomach disorders. 
Some say the reason they water their 


horses after eating is because the horses 
want water then. If the horse is to be 
the judge as to what is best for him, why. 
not turn him to the oats bin or let him 
run in a corn field when not at work? 
Why not as well let a horse eat his full 
as to let him drink his fill when it will be 
a direct injury? If a horse always knows 
what is best for him there is no need of 
placing a restraint on either his eating 
or drinking. It is argued that the wild 
horse will take care of himself, and why 
not the domestic animal? In the state of 
nature a horse will take care of himself, 
but under the conditions which man has 
provided for him he must be cared for. 
A horse will show his care very quickly 
and many of them show what manner of 
horsemen their owners are by their ap- 
pearance. The stomach of a horse is 
small and not like that of a cow. The 
man who persists in watering his horses 
after eating will find that it will soon re- 
sult in a chronic disease. 

When it can be done a good practice is 
to water a horse about thirty minutes 
before he is fed his grain. If it cannot be 
done then, a very good time is to water 
immediately before the grain is fed. If 
water must be given after eating it 
should not be furnished for two hours. 
This is a simple rule that any horse own- 
er can understand, and if it is practiced 
much trouble will be avoided. 


Dublin, Neb., May 18, 1891. 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle. 

Dear Sir: This is to certify that I was 
troubled with chronic diarrhoea for over 
four years. Did not do any. work. Had 
to rent my farm last spring. I took fam- 
ily and went to Vermont, my former 
home, hoping the change of climate 
would help me. It did not help me, I was 
worse than ever. About the first of No- 
vember, being urged to use your Elixir, 
by Albert Boardman of Wolcott, Vt., I 
did so, after trying everything else and 
everybody’s remedies and treatment of 
skilled physicians, and in one week's 
time I felt so well I did a good week's 
work carpentering. I have continued to 
improve, and I have not taken but one- 
half dozen bottles. I do not have to take 
it now. I have followed the plow for 
eighty acres of land this spring. Have 
sold nearly eighteen dozen bottles of Elix- 
ir, also introduced your Worm and Con- 
dition Powders, Hoof Ointment and 
White Star. They all do more than 
claimed for them. This is my testimony 
of the power of your medicines. Yours 
very truly, J. E. CLEVELAND. 





Confidence placed in such old reliable 
firms as Marvin Smith Co. of Chicago, is 
never betrayed by them. It is clean hon- 
esty that has made this catalog house 
known throughout the English-speaking 
world. 





A GOOD THING OFTEN OVERDONE. 





Stable care of trotters and pacers in 
training or racing is one of the greatest 
adjuncts to success, and yet it is often 
overdone, says ‘Western Horseman.” 
Horses, like human beings, must have 
time to rest and recuperate, and if there 
is one time more than another when they 
need to be left undisturbed and to them- 
selves, it is soon after a brisk work-out 
or a hard race. This isolation and rest 
is net only ccnducive to their physical 
condition, but to their mental and tem- 
peramental condition as. well. Horses 
have temperaments and mental char- 
acteristics, and these need to be under- 
stood and catered to. Too much stable 
attention makes many horses ill-tem- 
pered and “sour,” besides depriving 
them of much needed rest and repose. 
Nervous and positive tempered horses 
should be “put away,” and let alone, as 
quickly as possible after a work-out or 
race, and not be continually and for 
hours fussed and fooled with in the way 
of grooming, reblanketing, maneplaiting, 
etc., thus keeping them from assuming 
that composure and nerve relaxation so 
essential to the process of physical recup- 
eration. Racing is a nervous and mental 
strain on a horse, as well as a muscular 
and physical strain, and perfect quiet is 
as essential to composure with a horse 
as with a person. Of course, a horse 
should be carefully and completely 
“cooled out’”’ after a race, but when that 
is done he should be left alone in his 
stall so that composure may be reas- 
sumed and the process of recuperation 
established. ‘Sour’ tempers in race 
horses as often come from too much 
nursing, and consequent annoyance in 
the stall, as from any other cause. Of 
course, this is not the case with all 
horses, as some love company and be- 
come calm through little attentions from 
their grooms. But a horse that is at all 
disposed to be “sour” tempered should 
always be “put away” as speedily as 
possible, and given only his own com- 
Pany as companionship, for many 
horses, like many men, are best and 
most pleasantly entertained when alone, 
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FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 

One black Percheron stallion coming 3- 
year-old, broke to drive and a prize win- 
ner at two county fairs. Also one black 
jack 6-year old, and excellent breeder and 
can show plenty of his colts to prove his 
breeding qualities; reason for selling is 
that Ihave too much other business to at- 
tend to. For particulars address 
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One ounce of Green Mountain Whiskey goes 
farther than two ounces of any other—this is 
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Hushed as the silence tuat follows praise 

Is the mystic peace of the autumn haze, 

That soft and mellow and touched with 
old, 

Wraps hill and vale in its lustrous fold; 

Here and there by the sunshine kiss’d 

To violet, amber and amethyst, 

Or blown by the breath of the breeze 
away 

From the meadows shorn and the wood- 
lands ray. 


We've heard the last of the wild bird's 


call, 

We've watched the loose leaves flutter 
and fall; 

There are empty nests on the naked 
bough, 


There’s a dream of snow on the moun- 
tain’s brow; 


The summer's work is over and done, 


And the brown fields sleep in the wan- | 


ing sun; 
Fruit of the harvest is gathered in. 
And grain is heaped both in barn and 


bin. 


And up from the homes that are richly 


blest, 

Dowered with abundance and crowned 
with rest, 

And up from the hearts that in highest 
mood, 


The lowest bow in their gratitude, 
Anthems arise to the Giver of all, 
Whose love beholds if a sparrow fall— 
Whose matchless grace on the earth 
hath smiled, 
Like the parent's look on a cradied child. 


From near and far as the household 
bands, 

Cluster and clasp in the best of lands, 

That aye in the wash of the silver sea 

Hears the lofty music of liberty. 

That still where its mighty rivers flow 

Sees peace and learning and progress 
grow— 

From near and far to the God above 

Are lifted the strains of a nation’s love. 


‘ 
And even from those who must sit apart | 


In the glimmering twilight of the heart, 
Whose hopes have faded, whose dear 
ones lie 
With pale hands 

autumn sky, 
Because there is healing after strife, 
And a conquering faith in the better life— 
From the sad and the worn, as the last 
leaves fall, 
There ascends a psalm to the Lord of 
all. 
—Margaret E. Sanger in Harper's. 


crossed ‘neath the 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PINE BURR AGAIN. 


I heard a questioning voice “Pine Burr 
where are you?’ Where the hill slopes 
gently from the sunrise, abruptly from 
the north, where a range of low hills, 
beautiful with autumnal coloring, with 
the sun shining on the red and golden tree 
tops, leaving rich purple shadows where 
it does not touch, shutting out from view 
(for all one might know) the whole 
southern country, in this small rocky 
valley dwells Pine Burr and her dearly 
beloved family. 

The earth is brown and barren. Deso- 
lation reigns supreme. As Napoleon 
Bonapart said: “Fatality upon fatality; 
calamity upon calamity,” and the kind 
editor actually praised me for being 
brave; but, oh, dear friend, I have shown 
the white feather this dreadful summer; 
wishing the summer would end and dread- 
ing the winter; should it be severe. Some 
writer said that if you wanted to know 
of the drouth, consult the weather re- 
port where it was all told. Is it totu, 
think you? Does it tell how many a 
poor fellow, depending on good crops 
and stock to pay him out this year, will | 
now by the circumstances he could not 
control, has to sacrifice stock, borrow 
money and mortgage his home and per- 
haps lose it? Does it tell of the priva- 
tion and poverty little children and 
women will have to suffer perhaps for 
years to come? Does it tell of the young 
girl that must give up her heart's desire, 
and miss the schooling she had been 


promised, perhaps thereby altering her | 


whole future life? Does it tell of the 
worry caused in happy homes, where it 
would take, God knows, so little to make 
them happily contentea? 

Oh, you in happy, comfortable homes, 
be charitable this winter. Let no warm 
clothing stay in darkened closets or at- 
tics. Do not be too severely critical and 
question the merit of those that need. 
This will be a hard winter, doubtless, 
for many to get through, and it will be 
the time to lend a helping hand. It will 
be a golden opportunity to add stars to 
your crown. Interest yourself kindly in 
your neighbor’s affairs, and find out the 
reason the children are not attending 
school. Is it lack of clothing and funds 
to procure the needed shoes? Many of 
you could clothe a whole family of chil- 
dren, with such good, out-of-fashion 
clothing you have stowed away. Grown 
person’s underclothing, though worn will 
make over nicely for children. A pack- 
age or two of dye, the ready scissors, 
nimble fingers and presto, what a happy 
heart beats under that warm jacket. A 
woman of tact, delicacy and kind heart, 
knows how to give and not offend. How 
many of us under that weather report 
that told it all will sing 


Many days you have lingered 
Around my cabin door; 
Oh, hard times come again no more. 


In these first school days how we do 
miss the children. How quiet the house 
seems with no childish voices to break 
the il No doll hangs 
with head crazily down, off the nicely 
arranged bed and as I step out on the 
clean swept porch, I do not find a row 
“€ delicious mud pies, baking on its 
anny side. Yes, everything is tidy and 
wsorder is not known, but how thank- 
ful I am that the reprieve is only for a 
few hours. If the childish voices were 
stilled forever, if they should return 
never more—Oh, No! No! I am not poor 
but rich. Rich in the love of little chil- 
dren. When I fold my darlings to my 
heart, then indeed I am thankful for an 
unbroken family circle. 

I have wanted to tell you how nice it 
was to have the Home Circle brightened 
by Ina May’s pleasant face, and not 
long ago Ella Carpenter’s good face 
beamed upon us. Let others that possibly 
ean contribute their photos, add to the at- 
tractiveness of our interesting page—but 
how about the nice things written un- 
derneath, kind ‘editor? 

Would it do to say 


+ 





“she is a good 


with stale eg lue 
and other eon ans 
not fit to drink. 


Lion Coffee 


pure, uncoated 
euline fresh, strong, 
well flavored. 
The sealed in- 


kage 
sures oaiterm quality 
and freshness 














makes good bread and but- 
her children all to school, 
patches, ‘tends to her vwn 


housekeeper ; 
ier, sends 


mends, darns, 





affairs,’’ etc., or would just plain “John's 
| wife” do, or would you have to make 
| up lot? You see there are great 
|many of us that would 

| head. 

Mrs. Ella Carpenter, in 
father’s (who has the 
is yourself) was a slip of paper, and on 
it these words: “The address of Ella 
Carpenter is Riverston, Franklin Co., 
Neb.”" Did you ever live at that 
was it some other Ella? 

Mary Shaw, write again. 
stand and appreciate “‘when 
broke."’ 

Mrs. Adela 
ters and the 
quite while 
ter. 

So many we 
again. Surely all are as I, 
the children with the whooping cough 
}and down on their back in general. 

Now when we do come we don't wa 
occupy the whole page but must thank 
the kind editor for those interesting 
notes about the Pan-American. As we 
could not go ourselves, that was next 
nearest to it, and you may be sure every 
word was read with pleasure by 

Wright Co., Mo. PINE BURR. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| MORE ABOUT ROSA AUTUMN'S 
| FLOWERS. 


a a 


come under 
an old letter of 


my same surname 


or 
We 

the strap 
8S. Cody, 


poem 
since we 


we enjoy your let- 
but it has been 
have let- 


also, 
a seen a 
like 
not as busy 


would 


nt to 








I want to tell the Circle readers of an 
lexperience I had last summer—a year 
ago. “Angie” (my daughter-in-law) 
bought some choice flower seeds. One 
|day she said to me: “I believe I will plant 
the seeds cut in that little bed, where the 
worms have killed the evergreens.’’ This 


bed 
other 
| green 
| that 
very 


was in the yard apart from any 
bed of flowers. The little ever- 
was surrounded with hardy bulbs 
bloomed in the spring. This was 
ja pretty bed, with the evergreen 
| growing in the center. Now as the little 


{tree was dead Angie thought that would 
|}be a nice place for her choice flowers to 
grow. She prepared the bed and planted 
the seeds. They came up all right and 
grew nicely. The bed was directly in the 
way when coming from the front gate 
jand going around to the back porch, and : 
now that the little evergreen was not 


there to prevent their going over the bed, 


over it, 
did not have the appearance very 
of a flower bed at that time. The 


much 


those rose bushes and stick them in the 
bed around your flower plants. We can 
push the rose bushes down so firm in 
the round that the people can not push 
them over, and put them in so thick they 
can’t go over or through them, and the 
rose bushes need pruning, anyway.”’ 

We followed this plan and it worked 
out all right, for everyone had to go 
around the flower bed or rose bushes. 

To the surprise and astonishment of us 
| both, some of those bushes took root 





jand grew nicely, and have been in bloom | 


jall summer. Angie says they grew be- 
;}cause they were hers. Of course they 
|were hers, but how they came to grow 


|is something I could not understand, as I 
|have tried often to have cuttings grow of 
| these same roses, but never could get one 
of them to take root. The past summer 
|} I cut off several limbg and pushed them 
|deep in the ground by the porch on the 
jnorth side, where they got very little 
{sun early in the morning and severai 
of them have taken root or appear to 
have done so, as they seem to be grow- 
ing all right. I will leave them there 
until next summer, only protecting them 
from too much cold and dampness. I 
will tell you if I am successtul with them. 

My roses have always been a success, 
but I never could gec them to grow 
from the cutting until this “happen so,’’ 
but I shall keep on trying now, as I can't 
have too many rose bushes to suit me. 
I wish you could see my running roses 
covered with lovely roses all summer, 
some of them as large as tea saucers. 

I have other plants that I am proud of. 
My pomegranate bushes have been very 
lovely all summer, covered with orange 
colored blossoms and rich, lovely pome- 
granates. 

My amaryllis, of which I have three 
varieties and shades of color, are all very 
pretty, blooming all the time through the 
spring and summer months. I dry the 
bulbs off when it gets too cold to keep 
them out of the cellar, where I store 
them for the winter. I keep my pome- 
granate and fig trees in the cellar through 
the winter, as I grow them in boxes. I 
took up my Holland bulbs from one bed 
last summer, as they were crowded out 
of the ground. They had multiplied so 
fast I hardly knew what to do with 
them, but I have put out two beds of 
them and gave many away, and have 
enough left for another bed, which I 
shall plant out soon. Now I am going 
to prepare a bed for my potato onions 
and put them out, so you see I do not 
put all my time in caring for and grow- 
-'ng flowers. No, I only use my leisure 
time in caring for my flowers; just work 
with the flowers when I am resting. 

Fayette Co., Ill. ROSA AUTUMN. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





Panned Chicken.—Dress young fowls 
and split down the back, flattening but 
not separating the halves. Place in a 
roasting pan in a hot oven after sprink- 
ling with salt, pepper and dredging with 
flour. Dot with bits of butter and roast 
until well done and brown, basting from 
time to time as needed. Remove the 
fowls. brown the fat remaining in the 
pan add sweet cream to make sufficient 
gravy, thickening with flour’ stirred 
smooth in a little milk or water. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHAT HAVE I TO BE THANKFUL 
FOR? 





In many rural homes this Thanksgiving 
season will this query be made, if not 
verbally, at least down in the heart. No 
one realizes more than the writer how 
many disappointments are recorded be- 
cause of the drouth and the shortage of 
crops. With some even food will be of 
the plainest and humblest fare, and there 
will be a struggle to get through the win- 
ter, if it be severe, and blessing from 
a human standpoint does seem to be 
scant; yet is there nothing to be thankful 
for? 

A man consecrated to charitable work 
large city recently related to the 
writer the following story: 

An intelligent woman, whose hair has 


in 


a 





that | 


place, | 


under- | 


to hear from | 


it was natural that everyone should pass | 
as the plants were small yet, and | 


bulbs | 


were all out of bloom. Well, what could 
Angie do to protect her nice plants from | 
the feet of those that came in over them? | 
| Most of them “had no eye for flowers | 
anyway.” 

“I'll tell you what let’s do,’’ said I to 
Angie one day. ‘‘We'll cut off some of 


been silvered by 78 winters of life, came 
|to this worker among the city’s poor for 
advice. She was a clergyman’s daughter 
and had married a capable man, who was 
a musical director. They had three sons. 
The husband died several years ago. This 
old to this charitable 
gentleman sad story. Her 
drink habit 


woman came 
with her 
ill addicted to the 


dear 
sad, 


sons were 


and the winter season was approaching 
and she was without sufficient food and 
lelothing to protect her from the cold, 
and she asked that she might be taken to 


the poor house until spring, hoping to be 
able to return to her home then and try 
|to help her boys to become honorable men 
|—the mother heart still longing to shield 
}and aid her children. One of these sons 
|was earning $30 per week, but it all went 


|for drink—nothing left for the poor old 


|mother, who still loved her boy. 

Short crops and the resulting life of 
|self-denial, and the inability to provide 
for our loved ones the comforts and lux- 
|uries of life, do hurt the parental heart; 
but to walk a measure of life’s path- 
way in the self-abnegation incident to 


short crops can never be so hard as to 
wend one’s way to the poor house, when 
sons have money for drink, but none for 
|food for the aged mother. One of the 
isons mentioned is in the insane asylum 
|} because of the drink habit. 
This is a heart-rending picture, but 
lat times we need the cloud to reveal the 
j}full glory of the sun. 

Let not the shortage 
lack of new clothes, or 
lability to furnish a great feast, deter 
us from celebrating Thanksgiving. It 
takes but little to give children a happy 
time; the simpler, the more children en- 
the occasion. 

MRS. MARY 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 
Written for the RURAL 
CLIFF REMINISCENT 


FOR TREASURE. 


or the 
the in- 


of 


crops 


even 


joy 
ANDERSON 





WORLD. 
SKETCHES. 

SEARCHING 
One dark night a few years ago four 

men were congregated in Rock Creek bot- 


tom, egrnestly discussing some topic in 
| which they seemed to be deeply inter- 
lested. They had a wagon loaded with 
|spades, picks and other impiements of 
| labor. 

For some time they carefully consulted 
la roughly drawn map, and by the fitful 
| light of a lantern they studied its surface 
jin an attempt to trace the way to a 
}eertain location. They finally reached 
la conclusion, mounted the wagon and 


| drove on. 

They proceeded northward, left the 
wagon at the foot of the hill, ascended, 
land with spades and picks worked their 
|way westward to a place not far north 
of the cave, indicated on the pencil 
| drawn map in their possession. 

Here they halted and commenced work, 
They swung their picks vigorously and 
dexterously, loosening the dirt on a cone- 
shaped mound. They labored long, al- 
ternately picking and shoveling and ex- 
cavated a hole’ several feet deep, but 
failed in their design. 

The dawn of morning was breaking in 
the east when they ceased their work 
and approached the cave, where they 
camped for the day, studying the intri- 
cate marking of the map. At night they 
again traveled northward and halted at 
|a spot indicated by a peculiar figure on 
{the map and resumed their labor. 

Through the long hours of the night, 
amidst the darkness, only illumined by 
the flickering light of the lantern, they 
delved and a large hole was excavated. 
The dawn of morning was breaking in the 
‘east and yet they had failed in securing 
| the fabulous wealth they so earnestly 
ease They returned to camp and 


as 











another day was utilized in resting. 
| The next night the same scene was en- 
acted. They labored in vain. As the 
dawn of morning was breaking they 
secreted their tools, returned to their 
wagon and departed for a neighboring vil- 
lage, recreated for a few days, obtained 
a store of supplies, returned to the Hol- 
low and renewed their labor in various 
localities, but always with the same re- 
sult—failure to find the desired treasure. 
After a week of unremunerating toil, 
they abandoned the undertaking 
hopeless and moved away to other 
vocations, sorely disappointed in a rude 
awakening from a bright dream of riches 
amply sufficient to provide them in lux- 
ury for life. Similar attempts have been 
made in larger and smaller magnitude 
and much labor expended and expenses 
incurred to unearth the treasure said by 
tradition to have been hidden away in 
the Hollow, but none has ever been 
found. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., Ill. 


as 





GRATITUDE. 





I hasn’ got no turkey, an’ I hasn’ got no 
cash; 

An’ de grocery wouldn’ 
I got so rash 

As to try to run in debt. 
uncle isn’ blue, 


trus’ me even if 


An’ yet yoh 


of it, too; 

Case matters ain’ so worse. 
as bad as dey kin be, 

I'se lookin’ to de future, whah my hopes 
dey shine an’ flit 

I'se feelin’ mighty thankful foh the things 
I’'se gwinter git. 


Dey’s about 


Perhaps it will be turkey, 
it will be duck, 

An’ mebbe ‘twill be ‘possum if I has a 
special luck. 

It’s wonderful excitin’ to be guessin’ dis- 
a-way, 

"Bout how you’se gwinter celebrate on 
nex’ Thanksgivin’ Day. 

It might be jes’ plain chicken, or a po’k 
chop fryin’ slow, 

An’ it might be nuffin’ 
able foh to know; 

But I doesn’ let dat skeer me, ca’se it 
hasn’ happened yit, 

An’ I’s feelin’ mighty thankful fod he 
things I's gwinter git. 


an’ perhaps 


‘tall fur all I's 


He’s smilin’ jes’ as usual, an’ a meanin’. 


SWEET THANKSGIVIN’ 
I've heerd the chipper bluebirds sing 
When April's sunlight gleamed; 
I've tried rite hard t’ be entranced 
When paid sopraners screamed; 
I've ‘lowed my gals t’ tote me off 

T’ church on Sunday morn 

An’ heerd th’ organ toot it out 

Ez loud ez Gabr'ls horn. 

An’ it was music, tew, I'll own, 

But 's I told Mary Ann, 

I'd ruther hear a turkey hen 
A-sizzlin’ in the pan. 


MUSIC. 


Time wuz, whene’er a fiddle speaked 
8S’ silvery like and sweet, 

"Twas hard t’ keep from keepin’ time 
With cow-hided feet, 

It sounds good now, an’ I kin rasp 

A tune or two m’self; 

But dancing is a thing long sence 
Laid by upon th’ shelf. 

But I kin eat as well ez when 

T’ do it I began- 

That's why th’ turkey-hen 
A-sizzling in the pan 


sounds good 





Thanksgivin’, when I'm putterin’ round 
A-doing of odd jobs 

Fer Mary Ann, an’ stuffin’ in 

T’ stove limb-wood an’ cobs, 

Don't tell me then a man should try 
His appetite t’ gov'n 

With that ar juicy female burd | 
A-cooking in th’ oven; | 


Fer there is things ez can't be did, | 
| 


Ez well ez them ez can— 
| feel that, when that turkey hen 
’S a-sizzling in the pan. | 
Then spout about yer spring bird's notes 
An’ with ye I'll agree; 
Yas, I'll enthuse an’ sing bass on 


“M’ Country, 'Tis of Thee,” 
Yew pay the fare, I'll go an’ hear 
That Paddyreske play: 


When Patty'll fetch her top-notch squeal, 
I'll stomp an’ yell “‘hooray!’’ 
But, after all, th’ sweetest note 
Fer me till life’s last span 
Will come from a plump turkey-hen 
A-sizzlin’ in the pan. 
—B. T. Warner. | 
Written for 
AUTUMN 


the RURAL WORLD. 
DAYS AT WILDWOOD. 





May I ecall after a year’s silence? The 
year 1901 is fast drawing to a close! How 
many changes are made in one short 
year. Within the year we have passed 
through the sorrow of losing our mother, 


my only remaining parent; also the 
drouth and heat of the summer. It did 
seem at times that we must give up. | 


Though, now, at times I think the drouth 
was perhaps “a blessing in disguise.’’ We 
have been more frugal in caring for foods 
that in other years have gone to waste. 
The wheat, rye and oat straw (the little 
that was raised) instead of being left out 
to waste or to be burned up in the spring, 
has all been baled and sold. Our oats 
were cut and cured green. They: were 
baled and sold for $15 a ton. The tim- 
othy hay was baled and sold. Our 35 
acres of corn were cut with a binder and 
though some of it would have averaged 
bushels 





| 


ten per acre, we shredded and | 
baled it. The early frost caught a part of 
our twenty acres of cow peas before the 
seed had ripened, but the next morning 
we put two machines at work mowing 
them, and as soon as cured the hay was 
baled. The frost of September 10 killed 


six acres of sorghum, but, oh, 
a lot of nice fodder it made. 
our stock will not starve, 
our cellar shelves 
preserves, pickles, 


my! What 
So you see 
Then we have 
full of canned fruits, 
fruit butter and jelly; 


also 60 bushels of nice apples and five 
or six bushels of potatoes, and I guess 
we will not starve, either. 


Wildwood looks beautiful in her autumn 


‘|THE NORTHEAST MISSOURI 


| But Not So Fat as They Were Last Year. 


|the great national feast day, 
jing day, 
|try dealers. 


would suffice for a family of half a 
dozen last year, two “birds’’ may be 
found necessary to satisfy the appetite 
|thic year. Simply because the turkey has 


|been half starved on account of the lack 


Poultry 





POUL- 
TRY ASSOCIATION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Northeast 
Missouri Poultry Association, which holds 
its second annual show at Bowling Green 
Mo., Dec. 3-6, inclusive, with Ben 8. Moy- 
ers and D. T. Heimlich as judges, will, in 
addition to all regular cash premiums, 
offer a $25 cash special on best pen Barred 
P. Rocks; $10 cash special on best pen in 
black or white varieties; $10 caso special 
on best pen in buff varieties; $10 cash spe- 
cial on best pen in parti-colored varieties; 
$10 cash special on four bes: Burt P. 
Rocks. The prospects for a large and suc- 
cessful show are very promising, and we 
hope to eclipse all former efforts. 
L, F. SANDERSON, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


TURKEYS ARE PLENTIFUL. 





Turkeys will be plentiful and cheap for 
Thanksgiv- 
28, according to poul- 
But where one proud “bird”’ 


November 


of feed, due to the drouth so general all 
over this country during the summer, and 
which has left the farmers and poultry 
raisers without adequate food upon 
which to fatten thejr fowls. And by the 
same token the market is unusually well 
stocked at this season with feathered 
domestic fowls of all description. at ' 
have been in the poultry business for a 
great many years, but I have never seen 
poultry come in as now,’ remarked C. H, 
Taylor of the commission firm of F. W. 
Brockman & Co., yesterday. Mr. Taylor 
stated it was not so much in numbers 
as in the condition of the fowls, though 
the market was unusually well stocked 
for this period of the month. “The tur- 
keys that are coming in, especially the 
young ones, are poor. They have not 
had enough to eat. Chickens seem to be 
in better condition, but the turkeys are 
fean.”’ 

Turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens 
have been arriving for the past week to 
ten days in vast numbers. They come 
from everywhere—all points of the com- 
pass. “Poor as it is, the St. Louis mar- 
ket is ahead of Chicago and the East," 
said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘and that accounts for 
the unusually heavy receipts here at this 
time. Ordinarily people are holding their 
poultry back for the holiday trade at this 
season, but they are shipping everything 
now, to avoid having to feed the fowls. 
You know there are a great many local 
dealers throughout the country now hav- 
ing a ‘home office’ or parent house in 
either Chicago or some Eastern city. St. 
Louis houses have many similar branch- 
es. Well, the St. Louis market is so much 
better than Chicago or the East that 
most of these local dealers find it more 
profitable to ship to us than to their head 
house, and the St. Louis market is the 
dumping ground for the surplus. I can't 
| Say that the market is overstocked at 
|that, for we are selling out the poultry 
rapidly for home consumption, to grocers, 
butchers and other dealers. The very 
finest turkeys are selling at 7 cents per 
pound, and some as low as 6% cents—at 
wholesale, of course. There does not 
seem to be the disposition on the part 
of dealers, cither, to hold on for holicay 
business, as they did last year, for last 
year, if you remember, there was a great 





dress; the leaves are of every hue. The 
squirrels scamper from tree to tree, seem- 
ingly fearing nothing, for we do not per- 
mit anyone to molest them. 

The flocks of black birds keep up quite | 
a chatter, while 
calls. 

We have been having such lovely 
weather recently; the sky has been blue 
and hazy and the sun bright and warm, 
though the nights have been cool. 

Mrs. McVey, I 
you, for I, too, have lost nearly all of my 
flowers, except a few geraniums and 
chrysanthemums, my Madeira, Dahlia 
and gladiolus bulbs, and a few others. 
But our deer little Charley, 
baby, is in fine health. 
Wildwood. 


Such is life at 
SAY. 





Cream Salmon Toast.—Toast to a fine 
brown slices of white bread. Make a 
rich cream gravy and add to it one can 
of salmon separated into fine pieces. Al- 
low this to get thoroughly hot, then pour 
over the slices of toast and serve very 
hot. 





People who say nothing can offend as 
deeply as people who say too much. 





There are seasons when to be still de- 
mands *mmeasureably higher strength 
than to act. Composure is often the high- 
est result of power. 


The slightest sorrow for sin is 
if it produces amendment, and 
est is insufficient if it does not. 


sufficient 
the great 





SMOKING MEAT WITH A BRUSH.’ 


Wood, Reduced to a 
Put on Like Paint. 


Smoke of Hickory 
Fluid, 





Messrs. E. Krauser & 
Bro., Milton, Pa., have 
succeeded in  liquefying 
hickory wood smoke, so 
that meat can be cured 
at home in a few hours. 
Smoke from hickory has 
a peculiar property that 
can not be obtained from 
any chemical process or 
from burning any other 
substance. It not only 
perfectly cures meat, but 
gives it a sweetness and 
flavor that is peculiarly 
its own and perfectly wholesome. But 
unfortunately hickory is not so common 
or abundant that every one may have 
enough to smoke a batch of meat days at 
a time. There is plenty of Krauser's 
Liquid Extract of Smoke, however, and it 
will give even better results than the 
smokehouse, because it can be put on uni- 
formly. In using Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Smoke, each piece of meat may 
be treated to suit its own conditions—thin 
or thick coat, as the need may appear. 
The cost of labor in smoking meat with 
Liquid Extract of Smoke is very slight. 
Liquid Extract of Smoke gives such a 
fine flavor to meat that every dealer will 
give you a better price—if you can be 
persuaded to sell any of it at any price. 
Full information will be sent free on ap- 
plication to E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, 











—Washington Star. 


Pa. 


making their farewell | 


can sympathize with | 


our year-old | 


slump in turkeys on account of the over- 
| supply, congested through this holding 
‘on for holiday business, and the very 
| choicest sold as low as 5 cents. Chickens 
jare worth as much as turkeys and are in 
better condition. Old hens sell at 6 cents 
and spring chickens at 7% cents; ducks 
jat 7@7% cents, and geese at 54@6 cents. 

| Even if turkeys are cheap, the prices 
jof other things entering into the Thanks- 
| giving dinner will more than even up 
cost. There are potatoes, for in- 
stance, which are fast developing into a 
luxury, and other vegetables are almost 
as expensive in proportion.—Globe-Demo- 
crat. 





| the 





| SHIPPING TURKEYS. 





Too much can hardly be said in favor 
of appearance of turkeys when shipped to 
market. We shall not go so far as to 
say that everything, but we will say a 
great deal is in the looks, especially with 
turkeys, when sent to market. Great care 
should be exercised in having them in 
good light, new, roomy coops, that will 
permit them to stand erect, that will 
show all the birds separately as nearly 
as possible, so that the buyer can inspect 
them with but very little trouble. They 
should be in condition to attract the eye 
of any passer-by. If the turkeys are wei! 
fattened and in fine shape and appear- 
jance, then the commission man can al- 
most name the price, writes J. C. Clipp in 
|the “National Gentleman.” 

If turkeys are well fattened and ure 
sent to market in a dirty, shabby, cramp- 
ed-up coop they are apt to be left until 
late in the day, and nine times out of tea 
if the market is well suppijed they wiil 
not sell at all, just because their appeur- 
ance knocked them out. Again if turkeys 
are placed in a close coop, so that they 
are compelled to sit or stand in a cramped 
condition, when dressed the breast and 
thighs will be very black and not fit for 
sale at any price.. The people who buy 
turkeys for holidays are people who un- 
derstand all these things and wil!) not buy 
them at any price even if they are well 
fattened. Turkeys should not be fed for 
24 hours or at least 12 hours before ship- 
ping, as when not fed they will not drift 
nearly as much and wiil be in better con- 
dition for dressing. 

Another point should not be lost sight 
of, and that is to always try to put your 
turkeys on the market when the demand 
is likely to be good. A few days before 
Thanksgiving is usua'ly a» first-ciass mar- 
ket for turkeys. After that date the con- 
sumer is supplied and the market is dull. 
A few years ago we knew a breeder to 
market his turkeys just after Thanksgiv- 
ing. He struck a bad market and he had 
a black eye for turkey breeding ever after 
that, while if he had known his business 
and marketed them at the proper timé 
they would have been remunerative in- 
stead of a loss to him. There is as much 
in selling as there 1s in buying. 


SCREENINGS VS. WHEAT. 


The.tendency of many feeders is to buy 
the cheaper article. Such feeders are 
generally judging the value of the feed 
by the bulk, writes A. Shirer in the ‘“‘Na- 
tional Stockman.” 
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$1,090 advertisement. Try to solve this puzzle. 
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received. have found the missing 
rrot, send it to ne at once. It ma ene an entire 
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by disintegration and diffusion, sent free. 
This treatment removes cataracts, 


knife. 
Address 


EYE AND EAR. 


A new book on the diseases of the eye and ear, and the “Essential Treatment” 


This book describes a system of mild 


medicine treatment as originated and used only by Dr. M. R. Barclay. 
films, scums and white spots quickly, from 
the eye, cures granulated lids and all’ diseases of the eye and ear, 


without the 


DR. M. R. BARCLAY, 


Suite 607 Carleton Building, 308 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ZODIAC 


YOUR FORTUNE TOLD FREE 


Astrology reveals your life. We willsend you a Horoscope Read- 








mony, 


parent cause of sickness. This miller 
told me that the contract was with the 
proprietor that he could have all the 
screenings he wanted for his poultry. He 
fed them liberally of this article of food. 
Some died now and then but recently he 
lost nearly 100 in two days. The miller 
came to the conclusion that the screenings 
was the cause. He quit feeding screen- 
ings and bought some wheat. None died 
since. If the screenings was merely shriv- 
eled wheat it certainly should not have 
injured the fowls. It is an open ques- 
tion, however, whether wheat at almost | 
twice as much per bushel is not the| 
cheaper food. 





Exercise makes the hen lay good, 
strong, fertile eggs. Exercise makes the 
chicks grow fast, strong and healthy. 


Turkey hens should be kept until four or 
five vears old, as they continue to produce 
eggs for several ‘years. 


If the hens ‘do not lay change their feed. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 
eS. FREE Baby's olothes will 


now fit Bolle.” 


get this beau 

Lise Size sDoll absolutely Free for 

selling only four boxes of our 
Great at Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 centsa box. Write 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the ae ($1.00) and we will 

nd Doll whic’ 








days have . 
NATIONAL MEDICINE co., 
DollDept 1531. New Haven,Conn 





ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM 
Has Bic Pekin Dacks at 82.50 and $3.00 per trio. 
Mammcth Bronze rr ty Big yearling toms $3, 06 
each, hens $1.50 a young Turkeys of best 
breeding $5. 00 per tele. Order quick { if you want them 


at above prices. A 
SMroRittrick Mo., 
j L-dies to crochet, make 





for it may suggest why poultry | 
sometimes suddenly dies without any ap- 
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She date or pea ha e ing het gy adingy have mae people he on Astrology if you 
sen e eo our an cents for pos 

and success. i! Address THOMPSON se ih Cco., 22 N. W LIAM STREET, NY NE Touk cert. 
vided it possesses some merit. The ques- | ARE YOUR HENS LAYING ? It ne. 
tion is whether the ordinary screenings ovAM THE G pr RODUCER. bs 73 
as found in the mills has much actual | acts on the Ne poae and Makes b Sony Pri ron 
value as chicken food. A miller recently | ling Producilon Ppa ihe. Daote oat Tc on 

related an incident and I give his testi- | OvAMRAD Mra. Co., Box 44, Rochester, Sr on aR 











UY MEDICINE BY MAIL 


Weare The Only. Mail Order Drug House in 
the Werld.” Ourlarge and handsome ry 





may need somethin; 
Dept. F “Chicago, til. 


tel 
HELLER CHEMIOAL Go., Dep 





Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
| steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 
POULTRY. 


and buff P. Rocks. 
right. Mrs. J. 








Stock O. K. 


WHITE E. May, Wilso., Mo, 
‘CET A DANDY’’ 


Prices 








= 





e fastest cuttine bone cutter made, 
Mae double your egg yield. Sold direct 
on 30 days trial. 85 up. Catalogue free. ° 
Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 74, Erie, Pa. 
L 
Globe Incubators 
With the Globe hig M there ley 
Saupacee Ores fertile egg nutches. It 1s so 
mple to operate any person can handie i+ 
successfully Witn its system of hot water pipes for heating, 
and the ventilation pean So perfect it Ratehes stronger, 
healthier chicks and more of them to the 100 ones than any 
other. Teachers, y , Students, prof n, business 
men, farmers, fate pares mechanies and day Sakotonn, with 
pad pice cy, and little money, maketheir leisure hours pleasant 
rofitable with Globe Ineu! There is always a good cash 


ne etforchickens. Write for catalogue price lists and ful 
formation free. C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 410,¥reeport,Llls,!.3.4, 





BEAUTIFUL | rad and Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 


MRS. EK. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. R. F. 
D. No.2. Circular free. 
jottes and 8.8. Ham- 


BUFF ROCK Eo HAYNRS Amos, m. 
CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and ban stock for sale ae at the EGG 
‘AR Bro and White Barred an 
White P. Rock B Black Lace ay and 3 Besase Turkeys. 


Eggs half price. 
E. W. GEER, "Derminaien, Mo. 





8. L. W: 
Phineas? 








WANTED (lace and do embroidery work at nog 
City or Cer write for a: toulars. 
fitable work spas DLE WO 
167 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1 


Barred Piymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
Both young and old turkeys and good 
breeders and ee ye cks 


for sale. 
R. F. D. Ni Louisiana, Mo. 





crow. Ri 
Nepenthe Poduy, 
1882 


Beautiful as any that grow, 

|B. P. R’s. jeeeNe see cluck o* b prea 
— k for sale. 

n New Florence, Mo. 


* money. back a jon. 
. eB. Ply. gt Re 
will do you good. ED, Camp Port, “Tu. 








0. 1. 
Reduced Prices—Pure bred poultry; 25 years’ 
eupetlonss; es ~~ and ogee to almost every 
state; cat’log. Mrs. K. Griffith, Bowling Green, Mo. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELECTRO OzONIZED MEDICIND 
FOR THE SURE GURE 








PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens’'$1.00, Trio, $3. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO. 








W. H. K. King (Regular bays Bq 33 years exper- 
ence.) Success unsurpassed Carthage, * wage 
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given NTER-TRADER- Tran: 


sony, 6 65 cts. All qhout Hunt- 
ies, te ‘apping and Raw Furs. 
~ me Harding, Gallipolis, O. 












fC; , Tu d Skin Di free range 
LON Joie. ants Ds 6 Owe Sra tone, |S, Cs, BR ae eeoxeiiies aie 
of Rocheport, Boone Co. ° 
ASTHMA CURED (%0,st*7, Cuz<2) Foz, question ne 


















There is no objection to quantity pro- 
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MADE BYCHARTER OAK STOVE * RANGE CO.st10 us. 
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Pain«Killer 
aoe Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 


Diptheria, Rheumatism and 
all Sn Wintes complaints. It 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 


There are many kinds of 
but there is only one Pain- 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 
only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Everywhere. Ye & 50c per bottle. 


RYE: Mores 





oe. 














W. A. LEWIN, M.D. ““st'tos'si!*| 





_ CURE I will i gtadiy tater | 


nent -OPIUM 
Add 


ba 








SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram | 
for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


MERINO ““and Delaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep 100 fine brood ewes, hee bua 10 to 20 lbs. 
at $5.00 for quick sale. Extra 

L.E Shattuck, ! Stanberry, Mo. 





American 





South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding | 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on | 


or address Cc. A. MeCUE, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


Active Farmers 


WANTED to sell an article every farmer 
needs. No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; stay at home 
and your customers come to you. Write 
for particulars. 


BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 
d last fall male pi d 
FOR SALE crepring pics, a nice ‘smooth and | 


even lot, good color and well marked, and of the | 
mo’t fashionable breeding. Will sell at 


ble P 


suc 








stock. 
Huntsville, Reatoiph co + Mo. 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by 


J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, MO 








IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
of all ages both sexes for sale. Ist. prize aged 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prizes,cal) 





we RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 
BERKSHIRES. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 
Large English Berkshire Pigs, per pair, $15.00. Two 
extra Pros: ¢ shorthorn bull calves. Write me for 
ces. J.E. BURGESS, Macedonia Phelps Co., 





Walnut Grove Herd 


Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 


H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 





LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 buys 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. 


P. B. Chickens; White 
‘GEO. W. ta Monett, Mo. 





boars and 
_o of last 
47971 at 


25 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIR 


serine ieee ly oe =e Se we by ody a on. 


(Bratman 10.00" 
Cockerels: gat B ph banner Plymouth 
Rocks, Incubator — — s at $1.50 


each. net OE co 
Fairview Farm, Carlinville, Til. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


175 LB 

pentty tere. © action or your money back. 
il and F ae price. 

L. A. Spies, Breeding Co. St. Jacob, Il. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho; 
Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chic 
Young stock ore sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Growthy, heavy- boned, March and 
April boars and re dwed sired : oe Chm. 
— . 8. 14269, and 2 ont r 

Angus c cattie. J.P. VI 
Tilinois (Near St. As ng 


WALNUT. VALLEY FARM HERD 


Fall pigs at $10.00 each 
"Ganivuimee are cordially invited 


stock ore rearing 
ERNEST W. ALLEN » Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS, rece" tna Indi: 


vidual meri 
RB. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo., Ill. 





ing boars ready for service for $15. 
they - eligible to record, big boned, 














; also 
rc yf 13, “Melville, 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 
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“larticle of feed to balance the ration and 


The Pig Pen 


| 





EARLY FATTENING OF HOGS. 





| Many farmers have deluded themselves 
[ie the idea that cold or winter weather 
is the proper and most profitable season 
| for converting corn into pork. Acting on 
| this idea they pay little heed to beginning 
|the process which is to change their lean 
and restless shoats to tne dignity of fat- 
tening hogs whose business it is to rest, 
eat and grow fast, until the frost and 
| biting winds suggest that autumn is 
jrapidly waning. It is strange, too, tnat 
| such a state of affairs should exist among 
| some of our intelligent farmers, writes G. 
W. Clark in the “Prairie Farmer.”’ All 
experiments made in that direction dem- 





onstrate that in. warm or moderate 
weather the conditions for realizing the 
utmost gain for food consumed, are in 


levery way most favorable, while in cold 
| weather and exposed situations a large 
share of, and in some instances all the 
| foo consumed serves as a mere main- 
itenance ration, giving no appreciable 
gain. 

Those who begin fattening their hogs 
with the earliest of their new corn crop, 
as soon as it is in “roasting ear,” using 
stalks as well as ears, find it wonderfully 


} > 


| efficacious in the animal’s improvement, 
giving as large, if not larger, returns 
i\than when more matured and thereby en- 
|abling the feeder to have the benefit of 
|thirty or forty days’ feeding in the most 
| genial season which would be lost if he 
waited for the corn to ripen, or become 
fit to gather for cribbing. The juices in 
the green cornstalks, leaves and ears 
seem especially adapted at that time of 
the year to the health and _ vigorous 
growth of the hog and, although making 
!what might appear too bulky a food for 
|fat production, it puts them in the best 
| possible condition for finishing off—to the 
|greatest advantage—later on more ma- 


{tured gain. In some carefully conducted 
experiments made by some of our best 
| farmers it has been shown that it takes 
| one- -fourth or more of the feed to keep 
| the hogs warm in cold weather and ex- 
|Posure in all kinds of stormy weather. 
| It is very important that much of the 
| fattening be done in autumn that is usu- 
}ally done in December and later. Early 


pork in market generally brings the high- 
jest price for the farmer. 


| 
| 


THE BALANCED RATION. 
Every breecer and feeder is interested 
in securing the largest returns in pork 


from the feed consumed that are possible. 

It is well known that some feeders are 
able to get much larger returns than oth- 
jers, It is pretty generally believed that 
|feeders who get the largest returns from 
{the feed consumed are those that bal- 
lance their rations. They come the near- 
lear to using the perfect ration to mect 
| the wants of the animal, says “Am. 
| Swineherd.”’ 

It is necessary to build bone and muscle 
in growing animals, and in doing this ex- 
periments have shown the feed required 
to produce this most successfully. 

One reason that there are so many 
| complaints from inexperienced feeders 
in regard to the value of separator milk, 
from which the butter oil has been en- 
tirely abstracted, is because they do not 
understand balancing the ration. It is 
| this balancing that makes it a good profit- 
lable feed for either pigs or calves, and 
| recent experiments have shown that germ 
}oil meal and gluten feed is the cheapest 





supply the place of the butter fat ex- 
tracted. Oil cake meal will also supply 
this deficiency, but it is more expensive 
than germ oil meal, and therefore the lat- 
ter is a profitable one to use. 

A slop made of one-fourth gluten feed, 
one-fourth germ oil meal and one-half 
corn mixed into a slop has been found 
to be an ideal hog feed for growth and 
gain, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will take the place of thou- 
sands of bushels of corn the coming sea- 
son. 

It is but recently that general farmers 
have had their attention called to gluten 
feed and germ oil meal, but the experi- 
ment stations have investigated the mat- 
ter and tested it thoroughly, with the 
results that insures the recognition of 
this economical feed by farmers, es- 
pecially since the price of corn has ad- 
vanced to such a high point. High priced 
corn necessitates a careful study on the 
part of every farmer, as the feeding prop- 
osition is one of the chief problems that 
he has to consider. 

Gluten feed and germ oil meal are ex- 
cellent and profitable feed in dairy as 
producers of rich milk, and many of the 
up-to-date dairymen are using it exten- 
sively, while the feeders of sheep are 
handling it on a larger scale. 

While this is a feed and not a medi- 
cine and is sold at feed prices in contra- 
distinction to medical prices, yet at the 
same time it is a natural balanced feed 
that enables the functions of the stom- 
ach to properly assimilate and produce 
healthful, natural actions. It is coming 
| into quite general use by hog men, who 
}are reporting most excellent results. 
| We can recommend feeders to investi- 
|gate this and test it, as each man will 


| 


| 








BIG 3 HERDS 2 Duroc-. pny and Chester White | 


——— No screen- | 
ings crated. Write fo jor ietive 
YNES, Ames, Ill, 


jthen decide for himself the advantage 
‘and benefits to be derived from feeding 
|these articles of food. 


| 
| 








Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! breeding. 


expense. 8. C. 5 WAGENE a Pane Te 
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Make a change from one kind of food 
gradually. A sudden change often upsets 
7 | the digestive organs. 








R. Pana, Til. 
I have about 800 recorded, high class 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


TS FOR SALE! 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Write for what you 











Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of Le pee 
Bronze Turkeys and 


red Se Reon 5 Eee, 3 Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn con 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Pg she 


Also Mammotb 
UNCETON, MO. 








10 EXTRA GOOD FALL YEARLING SOWS. 


best Perfection yearling boars lei These gilts 
like namber in any herd in central Illi 
tion guaran’ 


Cc. E. VIGAL. & SON. Rural Route No.1. 


eq 
nois. They will be sold at great bargains if taken soon. 


CHIEF PERFECTION 24 pees. 16 Sprin 
sired by I KNOW PERFECT 50105. One 
are the equal in breeding and Npaividwalit 


Sth the 


atisfac- 








JROSE HI 


JERSEY 


sonable 


of HOGS—Gilts bred for earl 
service, Fh a rs *¥ of thrifty, growthy Aug. & Sept. pigs 


LL HERD ~ 


of any 


Glenarm, Ill. 


will always ove good 
out or rot. No loose 
ht, any width tire. Catalog 





Box 74 QUINCY, ILL 





PIGS FOR PORK AND BREEDING 
PURPOSES. 





As regards care and feed for brood 
sows as well as for shoats, I let the sows 
and shoats that are over four months old 
run where they wish. They work through 
the woods and in the orchard more or 
less of the time. They will have places 
where they will root down to the ground 
and several of them will lay in these 
places, which will be quite low, so that 
the wind does not hit them. When snow- 
storms come they will go to these spots 
and all lay down. When the storm is 
over they will come out and the snow 
will be thawed out so that their nests are 
on the earth, says B. C. Newell in “N. E, 
Homestead.” 

I get each sow into the barn one week 
before she is to farrow. Then she has 
a pen 8 by 12 feet, with a fender around 
the outside 10 inches from the floor and 
eight inches from the sides. This is so 
that when she lies down she will not 
pinch her pigs against the sides, they slip- 
ping under the fender out of the way. 
After the pigs are weaned she has a 
chance to go outdoors or in until she will 
finally leave the barn and work off with 
the rest. 

I give them dry grain of equal parts 
by weight of bran, hominy meal and 
middlings. This is flung down in piles so | 
that they can get to it. There is spring | 
water that they can get to any time they | 
wish. They are fed grain twice a day. | 
If I have roots I feed them twice a day. 
I give other grains once in awhile for a 
few feeds, as I think the pigs like a 
change. I also see that they have all 
the salt they want. My idea is that the 
feed on which the pigs will keep in the 
most healthy condition is the most eco- 
nomical. As I am raising my swine 
wholly for breeding purposes, I presume 
that my feed would nov be the best for 
farmers to use when they are fattening 


their hogs. 
I have had good results from barley 
and corn*meal for fattening hogs. [ 


think that when a pig is intended for 
fattening the most profitable pork can be 
made by putting him in a small pen when 
weaned and feed to make 150 or not over 
200 pounds of pork, just as quick as pos- 
sible. Probably the pig that will dress 
150 pounds is more profitable than he 
would be to keep him to dress 200 pounds, 
This is the best way from a financial 
standpoint, but it is a question whether 
that pork is as healthful as it would be 
had the pig had a chance to run at 
pasture and got more exercise, in other 
words lived more to make the same 
amount of pork than it would to have 
penned up the pig, but those who ate him, 
I think, would not have any larger doc- 
tor bills to pay. Most people think the 
hog a dirty creature at best, and that he 
will thrive in a small, dirty pen better 
than in any other place, and will eat any- 
thing that is given him, no matter how 
unwholesome it may be. In short, I be- 
lieve the people in general do not rightly 
understand the hog. I sell most of my 
pigs alive at about 10 weeks old. All 
good, straight, thrifty pigs go for breed- 
ing purposes, the rest are fattened. 

If people would take more pains in fat- 
tening their pork, not feed unwholesome 
food, but give them good, palatable food 
and plenty of fresh water, of which hogs 
will drink a lot if given a chance, ars 
plenty of exercise, good roomy pastures 
to run in and take pains to raise good, 
healthy pork, they could soon make a 
market, where they could get a much 
higher price for their pork that others 
get. I believe there is nothing more 
profitable to the farmer than raising 
pork at the prices they have been get- 
ting for the past few years. I also be- 
lieve that every farmer should keep at 
least one brood sow and raise his own 
pigs, and as many more sows as he can. 
In selecting breeding stock get nothing 


THE BREEDING BOAR. 


_— 


Every swine grower that keeps as many 
as four sows should also keep a boar, un- 
less his farm is near some swine breed- 
ing establishment, where he can have the 
use of the males at any time he wishes, 
and at a cheaper rate than to keep one 
on his farm, writes John M. Jamison in 
the “Ohio Farmer.” 

It is very unsatisfactory to hire a boar 
from a neighboring farmer, still more so, 
as a rule, to borrow one. The best ar- 
rangement is to own one and keep him on 
the farm; the most unsatisfactory way 
of all is to own one and make a custom 
ef loaning him to everybody that comes. 
It is well enough to be obliging and ac- 
commodating, but too often in this mat- 
ter it costs the owner too much, and is 
often a loss to the borrower. A boar 
that is loaned to all, in time fails to 
be a safe animal to use because of im- 
potency or failing vitality. His pigs are 
weaklings and come in_ unprofitable 
numbers. Very seldom can a boar be 
moved from farm to farm without spoil- 
ing his disposition and making him 
breachy and in a short time a neighbor- 
hood nuisance, 

It is some trouble to keep a boar on 
the farm and give him the treatment and 
care he should have, but this need not be 
as burdensome as some make it by lot- 
ting to himself and giving daily care. A 
greater part of the time he can be given 
the range of the farm and thrive better 


GIVE YOUR HOGS GOOD SHELTER. 


We are here again to remark that good 
shelter saves lots of feed. And this is the 
season to which the remark applies for- 
cibly. Your hogs must have a shelter to 
protect them or you must furnish feed as | 
fuel to keep up steam, says the ‘““Western 
Swineherd.”” The shelter is the cheap- 
est. It costs less than to feed. We don't 
expect anybody to dispute this brief: bit 
of reasoning, but we do expect about half 
the hog raisers of the country to fail to 
profit by it. Why? Oh, because it’s eas 
fer to let things go. About an even half 
of us were born into the world’ with 
Spanish constitutions. The Spaniard is 


born tired and the first precept he is 
taught is, ‘“‘Never do to-day what you can 


put off till to-morrow.” To-day the hogs 
don’t need a shelter, and to-morrow the 
loose planks about the place will be froz- 
en in the mud under a foot of snow, and 
the straw stack will be wet and frozen 
beyond penetration. Then you can’t fix 
the shelter, don’t you see? You know, 
we know, everybody knows, that to at- 
tain success in life one should take «ad 
vantage of all the opportunities in reach. 
You raise hogs for profit. Then why not 
| Squeeze out of the business all the profit 
there is in it? Simply and solely because 
it is so easy to take a rest between times 
and allow the illusion of hope to suggest 
that there will be another chance for 
you. If what is herein said should result 
in one or more hogs securing shelter 
where they otherwise would not, and 
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and be of more value than if kept in a 
pen or lot alone. 

These times there is no excuse for a 
farmer to own or use a male of poor 
quality or uncertain breeding. With a 


good many it seems to be a recommen- 
dation to the animal to have as many 
breeds in his make-up as possible—the 
more cross-breeding in his pedigree the | 
better. The result of this can only be 


disastrous. In his progeny more of the 
evil properties of the breeds represented 
in his blood may crop out than of the 
good. The poor qualities are more apt 


to show in the offspring than the good, 
the tendency towards degeneration is al- 
ways strong and must be counteracted 
with great care and judgment. 

To get a pure-bred male of good qual-’ 
ity, such as will give the farmer the best 
kind of feeders, it is not necessary to pay 
the high prices paid by professional 
breeders. Uncertainty as to his breed- 
ing that may debar him from registry 
will not militate against his usefulness 
on the farm. The main thing for the 
farmer is to know that he is pure-bred 
and not a cross of two breeds. 


sales often, boars that are as good as 


ket as fat animals. Such cases give the 
farmer opportunity to get good blood at 
a price which he cannot complain. 

The boars on many farms are discard- 
ed by the time they reach their prime, 
some before this time. The farmers that 
follow this practice make a mistake, as 
they do not get the best use of the boar, 
they do not retain him till he 
is capable of doing his best work. 
The progeny are not what . they 
should be, lacking in many  de- 
sirable qualities, vitality, etc. The sea- 
son is now here when every farmer that 
has not a boar, should not put off getting 
one any longer. It usually takes longer 
to secure what is needed in this line 
than is expected, hence it is well to com- 
mence in time. If within reach of swine 
sales it is well for the farmers growing 
hogs to attend them. I have seen good 
boars sell at such a sale to farmers at 
their own price. Because their pedigree 
was not gilt-edged or for some other 
fancied defect, professionals did not want 
them. Still for farm use they were all 
right. Remember, the point is to secure 
a pure-bred animal of good form and 


thrifty. Then treat him as half or more 
of the herd. 
WHEN HOGS WERE LOW. 





The current high prices for hogs natur- 
ally set people to thinking about how 
low they have sold during the past 24 
years. From the following compilation 
by the “Live Stock World” it will be 
seen that prices have been pretty low at 





but the best. Many believe if they can 


imal that is all there is to it. 
be so simple. 


dividual to go with it. With all the pains 
one can take in breeding stock he wili 
get occasionally a runt animal, and if he 
only understood it he never would sell 
such an animal, no matter how much or 
how little he could get for it. Such a 
sale is sure to hurt him sooner or later. 
The party that will buy such an animal, 
just because he can get it cheap, and 
then go to raising stock from the same 
and telling everybody that it is from Mr. 
A’s noted herd, one of his best, as such 
people are most always sure to do, will 
derive no benefit from so doing. Insist 
on getting the best, regardless of the 
cost, and never sell a poor animal for a 
good one. 

I bred the large English Berkshire hogs 
for several seasons. I believe they are 
the most profitable pork producers. They 
can be fattened at any age or if kept for 
any length of time they can be made to 
weigh from 500 to 1,000 pounds. 
pigs are strong and vigorous at birth 
and are less liable to mishaps than other 
breeds. Their flesh is of the highest 
quality, containing more lean meat than 
other breeds. They are very strong and 
active, being less liable to disease than 
other breeds. They run more uniform 
in markings and build than others. While 
I breed the Berkshires I believe anyone 
going into swine breeding will do bet- 
ter and have the best success if he will 
select the breed he likes best, as he is 
more apt to take more interest in his 
work, and be better satisfied than he 
would if he took a breed that someone 
else had made a success with, but which 
he did not iike. So select the breed you 
like, make a study of it and raise it as 
near to the laws of nature as you can. 





FATTENING HOGS ON WHEAT. 


It is an old saying that necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is fully il- 
lustrated among many farmers in the case 
of fattening hogs, says “Texas Stock- 
man.”’ It has always been held that corn 
is an absolute essential for fattening 
hogs, and without it no one could en- 
tertain the thought of raising hogs. Un- 
questionably corn is a very high factor 
in fattening hogs, but that it is an abso- 
lute necessity has been disproven by the 
conditions now confronting the farmer. 
Many farmers this year have failed to 
raise any corn, and of these in Hamilton 
County a large number are fattening theif 
hogs on soaked wheat, which they have 





boars ready for| left from last year’s crop, and from all 
from ange eprolite Sows. Price rea | nnearances they are fattening quite 
S.Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. rapidly. 


get something that is a thoroughbred an- | 
Do not | heavy 
While I am a strong be- | the past six years was as follows: 
liever in good pedigrees, I want the in- | 1901—January 
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times. 
The lowest average price at which 
hogs sold during each month of 
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E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo., has an 
advertisement of Poland-China hogs and 
Plymouth Rock chickens in another col- 
umn of this paper, to which we invite the 
attention of readers who are in need of 
such stock. Mr. Axline is a breeder of 
high class stock, as good as can be found 
anywhere, and can always be depended 
upon to ship just what he says he will. 
We commend him and his stock to our 
readers. 


8S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo., 
proprietor of the Rose Hill Herd of Du- 
roc-Jersey hogs, tells of an “experiment’’ 
that Messrs. Walker and Baker of Malta 
Bend, Mo., made. Last winter they 
bought four bred gilts of Mr. Thornton 
as an “experiment; and lately they 
asked for prices on fifteen more, have 
selected them and ordered them bred. 
The ‘‘experiment”’ seems to have resulted 
satisfactorily. Mr. 
good demand for Durocs. 


a pork grower need wish for are sold for | 
about what they would bring on the mar- | 


Thornton reports a 
He has lately 


making a good profit for its owner, which 
,;it otherwise would have not, our labor 
jhas not been in vain. 


The Shepherd 


KEEP SHEEP QUIET. 











No calves, hogs, colts or other stock 
should be allowed to run with the sheep 
flock, or in any way annoy or scare them, 
when in their lot at night, or even any- 
where, says the “N. Y. Farmer.” A 
shepherd dog with which they are every 
day familiar may be allowed among them, 
but all »ther dogs should be prevented 
from crossing their small enclosres, or 
even pastures, especially during their 
breeding or gestation periods. Quiet, 
gentle and familiar handling of the flock 
of ewes and rams will have a good in- 
fluence on the habits of the coming flock 
of lambs. 








At swine | 


| A GOOD SHEPHERD. 





| It is not possible to handle or fatten 
}a flock of sheep successfully, without ob- 
serving their habits and peculiarities. 
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638 Kellerstrass Block, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Warehouse 638, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The above firm are sole owners of registered Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth District of Missouri. 
When writing them, please mention COLMANS RURAL WORLD. 








GREAT BERKSHIRE SALE 


AT THE GREAT LIVE STOCK HEADQUARTERS, DEXTER PARK, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL., 


WEDNESDAY, 


DEC. 4, 1901. 


() HEAD OF HIGH CLASS BERKSHIRES 5() 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


GEO. W. JESSUP, Rockwell, Ind. 
JAMES RILEY & SONS, Thorntown, Ind, 
A. CRAWFORD, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 
G. HOWARD DAVIDSON, 
M’CUTCHEON & BUCKLEY, Holstein, 


dress CHAS. F. MILLS, Springfield, IIl., 


MILLS, Clerk, Springfield, Ill.; or COL. 
Ill. Send all bids to the above, care W. 
ago, lll., after November 30. 


W. R. HARVBY, Sibley, Ill. 
I. N. BARKER & SO 
GEO. G. COUNCIL, “Williamsville, iil. 
Millbrook,N.Y. J. F. ELLIOTT, Vincennes, Ind. 


Send all mail bids to either A. J. LOVEJOY, BK ome Roscoe, IIl.; 


Thorntown, Ind 


Ia. HOMER F. WATERS, Dawson, I). 


The consignments will consist of boars ready for service; young sows of breed- 
ing age, and sows bred to the most popular sires of the country. 


The International Live Stock Show at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
, NOV. 30TH TO DEC. 7TH, 1901. 


The BEST BERKSHIRES ever offered to the public at auction. 
be held in the steam heated sale pavilion. 


The sale wil) 
For catalogue and particulars ad- 
Secretary American Berkshire Ass’n. 


CHAS. F. 


AILEY, Auctioneer, Gibson City, 
SKINNER. Union Stock Yards, Chic- 


R. R, 
E. 
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30 miles east of K. 





There are so many little things that en- 
ter into the attention and management 
by a successful shepherd that seem 
trifling, yet have much to do with the 
comfort, thrift and profit of the flock, 
says “Wisconsin Agriculturist.’’ 

The competent feeder acquires a 
trained eye that detects at a glance any 
evidence of disorder that will be manifest 
if a single animal is off of feed or out of 
condition. To the unobserving or inex- 
perienced feeder sheep all look alike, but 
when rightly studied no class of stock 
presents more marked individual peculi- 
arities or so clearly manifests evidence 
of thrift and well-doing or the reverse. 
Attention to these little details, ac- 
companied by regular habits and a quiet 
manner, constitute the keynote of suc- 
cessful sheep feeding. Nothing con- 
tributes more to good results than con- 
tentment and quiet surroundings. The 
feeder who disturbs the quiet and com- 
fort of the flock every time he goes about 
it should quit the sheep business at once. 
Rough manners and harsh treatment ab- 
solutely disqualify any man for success 
in this work. The natural timidity and 
|nervous temperament of the sheep neces- 
|sitate gentle treatment. Their dainty 


also be indulged as fully as practicable. 


riety of feed, particularly of rough for- 
age and vegetation; but two essentials 
are always exacted, viz.: Cleanliness and 
palatability. Never give a sheep any stale 
or undesirable feed, nor expect it to eat 
any feed over from a previous meal. The 


tempting to the appetite. The barn or 
stabling quarters should never be with- 
out a fresh, pure atmosphere and an 
ample supply of dry bedding. Sheep 
rarely suffer from cold if kept dry and 
protected from direct drafts. 

THE DOUBLE PURPOSE 

Show me anywhere in the history of the 
world a man who has raised himself so 
far above his fellows as to be called 
“the great,’’ and I will show you a good 
all-round man. Not a man who is pre- 
eminent in some one or two qualities, but 
a man in whom all the qualities are so 
evenly blended and balanced that he 
never loses his poise under any circum- 
stances. It is so with domestic animals, 
and especially so with the man’s best 
friend among them—the sheep. It is hard- 
ly worth while offering advice to old men, 


SHEEP. 





aa 87 | whose opinions and prejudices are fixed; 


but if I were to give advice to the 
| young breeder of sheep I would say: “Do 
| not look for the sheep that will shear 
the heaviest fleece, nor for the one that 
carries the heaviest carcass, nor yet for 
the one that is the handsomest and most 
pleasing to the eye, nor even for the 
one that is the most active and hardy; 
but seek rather for the sheep that com- 
bines to a reasonable degree the qualities 
of good fleece, a good carcass, good looks 
and good constitution.” It is written of 
the truth, “Seek diligently and you shall 
find it,” and so it may be said of the 
general-purpose sheep that 1 have at- 
tempted to describe. Such is the sheep 
that is destined to redeem the sheep- 
breeding industry of Illinois.—Wool Mar- 
kets and Sheep. 
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No animal naturally selects a wider va- | 
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CULLING EWES.—There is danger be- 
|}eause of the low price now being paid 
for sheep that ewes will be culled more 


closely than usual. Owners will be in- 
clined to cut down their flocks, writes 
Prof. Shaw in the “‘Farmer.” We trust 


flock owners will not take such action. lf 
ewes are sold now they will be sold cheap- 
ly. If properly bred and cared for the 
lambs obtained next year will be worth 
more by midsummer than can now be 
obtained for the ewes. Instead of culling 
closely, therefore, this season, let the 
culling be of the opposite character. 
Spare the good ewes and breed them. 
Spare all the good ones. In this way the 
flocks will be increased. Next year it 
may be that sheep will be much higher 
than they are this year. We cannot 
promise that they will. That will de- 
pend upon the yield of the crops and on 
some other things. But we can promise 
that those who increase their flocks of 
sheep will not make a misstep, the condi- 
tions of the farm being right. Then spare 
the ewes. Breed them to good rams and 
in this way increase the harvest from 
the best paying farm property, all things 
considered, in the United States. 





| 
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TOO FEW SHEEP.—It is one of the 
surprising things to note how few farms 
have flocks of sheep. One will travel] a 
whole day in some localities and not see 
a flock. Nearly every farm has its quota 
of hogs, but no sheep. If there is a sat- 
isfactory explanation for this absence of 
sheep I would be pleased to know what 
it is. More sheep more hay; more hay 
more grass; more grass more fertility, 
and mbre fertility larger crops and great- 
er profits.—Cor. Homestead. 


CARE OF SHEEP. 


If we get the meat from next year’s 
lamb crop the sheep must be kept in good 
condition during the winter. If the ewes 
are kept just alive, the lambs are likely 
to be too weak to live, and if they do sur- 
vive they will be stunted and will not 
make the growth that is necessary to 
make them profitable. A poor ewe if she 
give any milk at all will not give suffi- 
cient to make the lamb grow well, be- 
sides, poor ewes are usually infested with 
ticks; these get on the lambs and annoy 





them terribly. It is claimed by some 
that ticks will not stay on fat sheep, but 
I think that the reason is that the sheep 
will not stay fat if they are infested with | 
ticks, writes A. J. Legg in the “Epitom- 
ist.” 

Sheep should have some green pasture 
in winter if possible. Winter oats if | 
sown early in latitudes where they can 
be grown, make excellent pasture. Corn | 
blades, bean hulls and cow peas are all 
relished by sheep. If there is no green 
pasture the sheep should be fed turnips, 
or some other succulent food. This with 
a moderate grain ration will keep the 
sheep in good condition if they are pro- 
vided with a good shelter. If the sheep 
are given a little sulphur in their salt, 
or with their feed, it will keep them free 
of ticks and lice. Care should be taken 
that the sheep are not allowed to fall off 
and then be fed to improve them, as this 
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SHROPSHIRE EWES FOR SALE. 

Ten yearling ewes and buck; six of 
them bred in Canada. Price of the 
lot, $150.00. HARRY D. BURRUSS. 
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will cause wool shedding; there is little 
danger of them losing their wool if fed 
regularly. 

With some there is a prejudice against 
corn as a sheep food, but I see no reason 
why corn may not be used as a_ sheep 
feed, if supplemented with some more ni- 
trogenous food. When the lambs begin 


| to come, the feed should be increased and 
|@ liberal quantity of bran or middlings 


fed in order to make the ewes give a Hb- 
eral supply of milk. A lamb is hard to 
freeze to death if it gets plenty of milk, 
but a half starved lamb easily succumbs 
to cold. 





TAPE WORM. 





Judging by the number of inquiries at 
hand the tape worm must be afflicting 
sheep very extensively, says ‘Farm, 
Stock and Home.” The presence of this 
Parasite may be known by the victims 
becoming poor, hide-bound, and frequent- 
ly pot-bellied. They have a dry, harsh 
fleece, a tottering gait, eat and drink 


;more than normal amounts, but fail to 


digest the food; and frequently diarrhoea 
sets in and they finally die of starvation 
and exhaustion. These worms can be ex- 


|pelled by proper remedies. There are 
;two or three proprietary preparations 


which seem to be effective. Summer’s 
worm powders, toxaline and turpentine 
can be administered with advantage, and 
it was suggested in “Short Talks,” in 
the last number, to’ try gasoline. As 
soon as the worms are expelled the lambs 
recover and appear to do as well as 
though they never had them. 


Many people go into the sheep business 
without knowing what they ought to do 
or how to do it, and such methods usu- 
ally result in failure. 
















LARGEST HOG IN Bi WORLD 


WEIGHT 1621 LBS. .2223°%0 ating SiN 





sold ten boars and twenty sows, but has 
a number of boars that are the very tops 
left; also sixty gilts that he is breeding 
for early spring farrow. These can be 
bought at reasonable prices. Then he has 
a lot of good thrifty August and Septem- 
ber pigs for sale. Note the change in 
his advertisement. Perhaps some of our 
readers would like to do a little “‘experi- 
menting” with Duroc-Jerseys; if so, 8. 
Y. Thornton is a good man to get in 
touch with. 
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In fattening hogs as the fat increases 
the amount of food consumed can be re- 


duced constantly. 
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elevator; No. 2 hard del. at Tic for yellow, 
714%@72c for Kansas and Turkey; No. 3 
hard at 714%c; No. 2 mixed at 7l44c; No. 
spring at 70c. 

CORN—By sample on trk. and No. 
and No. 2 yellow sold del. at 64c to 68%c; 
No. 3 and No. 3 yellow del. at 68%c to 68c, 





9 
ov 






9 






62c del.; No. 3 white at 644c to 64c; No. 4 
white at 68c; No. 2 white at 65c. 

OATS—By sample, del., No. 2 at 4%@ 
44%4c; No. 3 at 44c; No. 2 Northern at 44%c; 
No. 2 white at 454%@45t4c; No. 3 white at 
45@45%4c; No. 4 white at 444c. 

RYE—No. 2 not salable above 59c. 

BRAN-—Sale E. trk. or this side in large 
sks. at 98@4c to 9c in small; at mill 9ic 
to %5c. 

SHIPSTUFF—$1.6@1.10 this side; at 
mill $1.10@1.15; mixed feed, in 100-Ib. sks., 
at $1. 

HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Timo- 
thy $14.50 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, $11@ 
12.50 for No. 2; clover $10@11 for No. 2 and 
$12@13 for No. 1;*clover-mixed ranges at 
$9@13; prairie this side $13 for choice to 
$12@18 for No. 1 and $10@11 for No, 2; al- 
faifa $11@13. 














IN STORE. 
Sat- Last 
urday. Year. 
3,439,277 5,279,878 
451,389 74,307 
158, 48,528 
104, 12,832 
10, 65,673 
2,640, 33,850 
413, 9207 
2,590 055 
2,783 22,356 
78,238 
3,223 
90,236 
185,815 


STOCKS OF GRAIN 
Yes- 
terday. 
.. 8,451,791 
455,153 
156,70 
104,785 
batargatws tes 3,179 
red wheat. .2,648,489 
hard 418,788 

mixed corn 228,997 
2 white 
. 2 mixed oats 


208 
786 
649 
893 


867 


> 
No. 2 


9 





90,235 


186,611 


N 
No. 


rye 
yellow corn 


9 
9 
9 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 
Wheat— 
Dec 
May .. 
Corn— 
Dec 
May .. 
Oats— 
Dec ...4144n a 40% n 
May ...42%6n 42 @125% 42% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 


TAY @IE% 


76%-14774-% 


73% a 


76% a 


73% @% b 
Ta 


61% a 
68% b 


WH @R@61% 
62%@63% 


- 6156@% b 
633 @5% 


Yesterday. Saturday. Year Ago. | 


Wheat— 
No. 2 red.... 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.68%4@63% 
No. 2 white.65 @65% 
No. 3 mixed.624@63% 
No. 4 mixed.62 @62% 
No. 3 white.64 @64%% 
No. 2 yellow.68% ts 
No. 3 yellow.624%4.@63% 

Oats— 
No. 2 mixed.444 ts 
No. 2 north.444ts 
No. 2 white.454@45% 
No. white.45 @45% 
No. white.4444@45 
No. 3 mixed.44 @44% 
No. 3 mixed.434@44 


74 
73 


T244@73 
70 @72 
64 @68te 
69 @69% 
67 @68 


@i5% 
@3% 
72 @i2% 
T2%es 
siives 


..71% del e 


36 @36% 
87 @37% 
35% @36 
37 @3i%4 
36% n 

364@.... 


64 @64% 
68% del 
4840@44 
43 @43% 
6444@65%4 
Hts 

64 @6 


23%4@24 
24 @.... 
2644 @26% 
25 @26 
24 @2 
3 @.... 
22 @.... 


44 @4% 
44 @44% 
454 @ 45% 
44 @45%4 
4344.@44 
4344@44 


2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 43 @43% 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 5%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 7%c; good middling, 
75gc; middling fair, 8c. 

EGGS—Fresh scarce, higher and firm 
on basis of 21s, loss off, for the best of 
the current receipts. 
less. 

BUTTER—Firm and tending upward. 
Choice fresh-make scarce and in demand 
—mainly for local consumptive account; 
held and inferior qualities quet. Cream- 
ery—Extra, 2c; firsts, 22c; seconds, 19@20c. 


Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; firsts, 14c; 
grease, 4c. Dairy—Extra, 18@20c; firsts, 
14@l5c. Country—Choice packed, 12c; 


poor to fair, 7@10c; choice roll, 12%c; pocr | 


to fair, 8@llic. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at llc, sin- 
gles 11\%c; daisies, 114c; Y. A., 114%4c; long 
horns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. 
small, 11%c; limburger at 12c. Swiss— 
Choice at lic, No. 2 12@13c; brick 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Unchanged. Chick- 
ens dull; receipts were light, but there 
was only a limited inquiry and that for 
choice, fresh, light or medium weights, 
young only. Turkeys in light offering 
and firm; good dressing stock, in good de 


mand. Ducks and geese steady. Young 
chickens, average receipts, 6c; young 
roosters, heavy and staggy, 5%c; old 


chickens, hens, 5c; old roosters, 3c; tur- 
keys, average receipts, 6%c; ducks, white, 
64%4c; ducks, dark, 6c; geese. full feath- 
ered, 5c; geese, plucked, 3%c; live pigeons, 
per dozen, 75c. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chick- 
ens, hens, 5%c; spring chickens, 7@74c; 
roosters, 4c; turkeys, 74s; ducks, 7%c; ail 
poor stock nominal. 

POTATOES—Strong in price, with a 
much better demand, both locally and 
from near-by interior towns. Receipts 
comparatively light and holders of track 
stock decidedly stiff in their views. 
Northern on track: White mixed at 8@ 
84c, choice bright rural at 85c,,fancy dus: 
ty rurals and Michigan carmen at s8@c. 
Sales, 3 cars Michigan rural at 8c East 
track. Delivered—1 car bulk Michigan 
rural at 87c, 1 car sacked do at 88c. 

NEW POTATOES—Some New Orleans 
growth on market, but there is really no 





Has been used for over sixty years 

by millions of mothers for their 

§3@ children while teeth- 

Ww ing with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 
the 












Held, mixed, etc., | 


Y. | 


| ; 11@12 
demand for them; offered at $1 per bush- heavy fine, N@12c. 


leording to extent of damage. Red cab- 


j}bage in a small way at $20 delivered. | 
Sales: 2 cars domestic at $9.50 East 
track, 2 cars do at $9 East track, 2 cars| 
Holland seel at $12 East track, 1 car do 


at $13 delivered. 

| SWEET POTATOES—Firm and in good | 
el loose for Bermuda and $1@1.25 for nan- | 
|semond, Virginia yellow at $2.75 per bar- 
rel delivered—l car sold at that. Eastern 
kiln-dried Jerseys selling at $1.50 per half- 
barrel hamper. 

APPLES—A good holiday demand pre: | 
vails and morket is ruling very firm. Of-| 
ferings inadequate. Choice to fancy late} 
packed scarce and wanted most; mer 
chantable lots of all kinds readily salable | 


at quotations. Weather favorable. Geni- 
ting—culls, small, cracked, ete., $1.25 to| 
$1.75; fair to good, $2@2.50; choice to fancy | 
large, $2.75; winesap—small, culls, rough, | 


etc., $2@2.50; fair to good, $2.75@3.00; choice 


to fancy, $3.25@3.50; willowtwig—small | 
and inferior, $2.50; choice to fancy, %@ | 
|3.50; other varieties accordingly. Sales: 


'On levee—27 barrels geniting at $2, 34 _ 
Davis at $2; by a dealer—75 barrels No. 2! 
Ben Davis at $2.25, 50 No. 1 do at $8.25. | 
PEARS—Offerings and demand light. | 
Keiffer at $ to $3.25 per barrel and at| 
75c to $1 per bushel loose. : 
GRAPHS—Quiet and steady. Pony ca- 
tawbas selling at l7c for fancy labels and | 
léc for others; and concords quotable at 
from lic to 17i4c per climax basket. 
PECANS—Western selling at 8c 
average. Texas worth more. 
PEANUTS—Farmers’ Stock—Red at 1% 
@2e per pound; white at 3c. 
HICKORY NUTS—Quotable per bu 
75c for large and $1.50 for shellbark. 
WALNUTS—Selling at 50c per bu or Ic 
per Ib. 


for 


at 


*| CIDER—Per barrel, in lots, at from $3.50 | 


|to $5. | 
| SORGHUM—Prime new, 2c per gallon. | 
| Inferior and old less. 
POP CORN—Choice white pearl on cob | 
at $2.75 per 100 pounds, rice at $3; shelled | 
| at $3.50@4.50. Mixed or inferior less. | 

BROOM CORN-—The situation is very | 
|strong. Little or none coming in; but} 
|brush would meet ready sale at $70 per | 
}ton for fair to $100 for choice—fancy short 
| green brush more. 

GRASS SEEDS—Prices nominally firin, | 
the offerings being light and demand | 
| good. Timothy nominally worth from $5.50 | 
Ito $6. Clover, if clean, bright, etc., would | 
|probably bring $9@9.25. Redtop quotable | 
on basis of latest sales at from % to $9— | 
Millet at from $1.25 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
}chaif not quotable. 


|to $1.50. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—Latest sale was} 
one car load at $2.60 per 100 pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots sal- | 
oble at $1.40 per bushel on track—smaller | 
lots at $1.35. 

DRIED FRUIT—Sales include on lot of 

1,098 sacks evaporated rings apples, be- 
sides 1 car peelings, at quotations; also 
50 packages sun-dried quarters apples and 
small lots apples and peaches’ within 
ranges given; besides 1 car Illinois sun- 
dried quarters (poor) at 3%c. Market 
steady and strong on all good grades of 
apples, under an excellent demand and 
inadequate offerings. Peaches and the 
poorer grades of apples continue slow and 
low-priced. Apples—Evaporated rings— 
| poor at 6c, fair at 644c, choice at 7c, fancy 
lat 7i4ce—“‘facers’’ more; evaporated quar- 
|ters at 6c to 6%c; bleached chops and 
| peelings at 1@1%4c—poorer grades nominal; 
| Sun-dried quarters—dark or inferior at 
3i4c, fair at 4c, choice at 44%c. Peaches— 
| Sun-dried halves at 1%@1\%c—strictly 
|}sound and bright at 2c. 
WHITE BEANS—Quotable in a small 
|way from store at $1.%@2.00 for hand- 
picked pea beans; $1.90@1.% for machine- 
picked, and $1.85@1.90 for screened—car 
lots on East track less. Lima beans at 6c 
per pound in a small way; California pink 
at 844c; New York red kidney, 5@5%c; 
blackeye peas at 60@65c per bushel. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber 10@lic; white clover 114%@l12\éc. 
Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 4%c; 
cans 44%4@5c; California cans 6%c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per Ib for 
| prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomin- 
ally 40c to 75c; lamb at l5c to 30c; shear- 
lings at 5c to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
| 7%c per Ib. , 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 to $4.25; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
l4c; golden seal at 48c; May apple at 2%c; 
| wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree 2c; 
| snake at 32c; black at 4c; angelica at 7c; 
| blood at 2%c; blue flag 3c; skullcap leaves 
10c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 

LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: Poplar—l-inch at $27@ 
28 and $16@18; 1%-inch at $29@30 and $18@ 
}20; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32 and $21 
@22; squares—4x4 at $22 and $11; 5x5 to 7x7 
at $27@28 and $17@18; 8x8 and up at $30 and 
$20. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $25@26 and 
$15@15; 1% to 2-inch at $26@27 and $16@17; 
24%x5-inch at $28@30 and $18@20; quarter- 
sawed white, inch at $37@39 and $16@18; 
14x1%-inch at $39@41 and $18@20; quarter- 
sawed red, inch at $26@28 and $16@18; 14x 
1%-inch at $26@28 and $16@18; bolsters and 
reaches at $24; tongues at $30.. Ash—1l-inch 
at $24@26 and $14@16; 14@1%-inch in $25@ 
27 and $15@17; 2% to 4-inch at $30 and $20. 
Black walnut at $70 and $38@39. Cherry— 
Clear and second at $65; common $30, and 
culls at $12. Hickory at $26@10; hickory 
axles at $30. Cedar at $25@26 and $15@16; 
posts at 17c to 20c each, according to size. 
Sycamore at $10 for merchantable stuff; 
do. quarter-sawed at $25@27 and $12. Cot- 
tonwood—Mill run at $12; box boards (13 
inches and over) at $20@21; gum at $8@9 
for sap, $18 and $8 for red. Cypress at. 








$25@26 and $16@18—choice Louisiana worth 
more. Maple at $12 for choice. Orders 
higher. 


WooL—There is a noticeably better 
feeling in the market for combing grade, 
and real good straight lots of that de- 
scription would undoubtedly bring 18¢ on 
regular market. Clothing and fine un- 


|fine medium, l4@14%c; 


| 30c; 


has been of late, but holders are firm in 
Stocks quite large. 
Missouri and Illinois—..edium combing, 
17%@18c; medium clothing, 164@17c; braid 
and low, 16%@17c; slight burry, l4c; hard 
burry, 11%c; light fine, 14@l5c; heavy fine, 
l1@i2c; lamb, 15@léc. Arkansas and South | 
—Medium (fleeces), 17%4c; medium (loose), 


léc; burry, 13@13%c; hard burry, 10c. Da-| 


kota and West—Medium, 15@l6c; fine me- 
dium, 13%@l4c; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy 


fine, 10@lic. Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma—Medium, 16@16%c; coarse and 
low, 134%¢c; heavy fine, 10@lic. lowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota—Medium, 16@16%c; 


light fine, 13%@lic; 
Kansas and Nebraska 





di 3 hc . di \% 
el box, but not selling Medium, 15@16%c; fine medium, 144@lic; 
ee . y . P , | light fine, M@l4%c; heavy fine, 1I@ll%e. 
Ss en ONIONS—Market rather quiet, with fatr | Tub-washed—No. 1, 2c; No. 2, 21@23c 
offerings; and values easy. Sales: 1 car aes tere ’ i ’ . 
| : ~ .,|burry, 14@léc. 
jhalf yellow and half red at $1.30 East| arr iuill..Fielese eneeitiod. Gealere ‘striv- 
WHEAT—By sample, del., No. 2 red/track, 1 load red globe at $1.35 delivered. ling to buy below quotations, but no 
soid at 74%c this sire and 744@75c E.| CABBAGE—Dull and unchanged; Offer-|change to note. Movement fair. Green 
side; No. 3 red at 73c this side; No. 4 quot- |ings large and movement slow. Sound do-|.aited beginning to run less desirable in 
able at 71@73c; skd. No. 2 red sold at Tic|mestic at $9@9.50 and Holland seed at $!2/ quality—grubby, long-haired, etc. Dry- 
to 73%c on Levee and 73%c in elevator; | track to $13 delivered; heated and out of |~exas, heavy, 15%c; Texas, average, 14%4c; 
No, 2 hard del. at 7le for yellow, 71%c in| condition stock, etc., nominelly less, ac-| native and Southern, lic; No, 1 native, 


14%c; No. 2 native, 12%c; salted, 12c; salt- 


ed, No. 1, 12%; salted, No. 2, lic. Green— 
Western, 8%c; Southern, 8c; selected, No. 
1, 8%c; selected, No. 2, 7c. Part cured 


lc per pound less; uncured Ic per pound 
le culls, 4%c; culls, dry stock, 8c. 
FEATHERS—Prime white live geese in 


7 ! =“: r 
and net at 68c to 62%c for new; No. 4 at | demand. Home-grown at 75@%5c per bush- |small sacks at 49c and in large sacks at 


47c; prime gray do at 36c in small and 34c 
in large sacks; old white, 35@37c; x, 2%@ 
xXx, 16@20c; xxx, 10@12c; xxxx, 5c; 
tare, 10 per cent on small sacks and 3 per 


cent on large. Chickens, 3c. Ducks— 
White, 35c; dark, 25c. Turkey—Tail, 12c; | 
wing, 6c; pointers, 3c; wing and tail, Te; 


wing, tail and pointers, 5c; body, 2c. 


LIVE STOCK. 
HORSES—Considering the limited na- 
ture of arrivals recently, the supply for 
the initial day of the week was fairly lib- 
eral, it approximating 200 head. It was a 


|run that was consistent with the demand, 


for in the auction there was a larger at- 
tendance of buyers than have been con- 
gregated here for several weeks. Most 
were from the South, anu in this respect 
the market showd a distinct improve 
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Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 


der-Buel Company. 


| 





CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
light, market steady to strong. Best 
grades edvanced 10 to lic from the close 
of last week, common and medium kinds 
|sold more readily at stronger prices. Best 
steers on sale this week brought $6.75, yet 
fancy would have sold higher. Run at 
Chicago was not near as heavy as last} 
week; prices on strictly choice and fancy 
showed some advance. Best grades cow 
and heifer butcher stuff in light supply, 

good, values 10 to lie higher; 
good kindS strong; common and 
grades steady. Canning grades 
Best grades stockers and 
demand good, 
and generally higher than ten | 
days or two weeks ago; common grades 
no more than steady, and demand for | 
this class weak, a great many plain qual- | 
ities, off-colored, light weight steers be- 
ing sold for canners. Good demand for 
best milk cows with calves, and prices 
shade higher; common and medium class- 
es steady. Very little change in bull mar- } 
ket. Veal calves declined about 50c per! 
ewt. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 
| Best native steers, strictly fancy cattle, | 
}1,300 to 1,690 pounds average, $6.15@6.85; 
| choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.90@6.15; good shipping and ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.60@ | 
5.90; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.50@5.60. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
| best, $4.45@6.15, bulk of sales at $5.35@5.85; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
|range, $3.50@5.75, bulk of sales at $4.N@ 
| 5.50; steers weighing than 1,000 
}pounds, full range, $2.00@5.40; bulk sold 
jat $4.251b5. 15. Feeding steers, fair to 
| choice, 80 pounds and upwards, $2.85@4.15, 
the bulk at $3.00@3.60; common to choice | 
stockers, $1.25@4.50, bulk at $2.50@3.00; 
|stock heifers, full range, $2.15@3.25; and 
|the bulk at $2.30@2.75. Fancy native heif- 
jers sell at $5.00@6.50, but there have been | 
jvery few on the market; choice native 
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the shipping demand to be light. The 
week closed with a good clearance at the 
following values: Butchers and packers, 
Yorkers and shippers, $5.35 
$5.65; heavy pigs, $5.00 to $5.50; light 
pigs, $4.00 to $5.00; rough heavies, $5.00 to| 
$5.50. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week fairly 
liberal, and advices from other points un- 
favorable, Chicago having had an un- 
usually heavy run. A decline of 15 to 25c 
was forced on lambs, and 10 to lic on 
sheep. The week closes with best lots of 
sheep selling from $3.25 to $3.50, best 
lambs $4.25 to $4.50, cull lambs $3.00 to 
$3.50, bucks $2.00 to $2.25, stockers $2.00 to 
$2.25. 

Monday, Nov. 18, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division liberal, but in- 











PHILIPPINE 


WHERE BINDER TWINE 
FROM. 

Most of our readers are familiar with 
the twine used for binding grain com- 
monly called “binder twine,’ but prob- 
ably few of them know very much about 
where it comes from and how secured. 
By the courtesy of the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company, Chicago, we 
are able to present the accompanying pic- 
ture that shows the first steps in the pro- 
cess of the manufacture of binder twine; 
also the following article: 

Binder twine is made from many kinds 
of material. The principal and best fibers 
now in common use are sisal and manila, 

What is known as “manila fiber’’is pro- 
duced in our new possessions, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, from the manila plant, or 


COMES 


ISLANDERS SECURING FIBER FOR BINDER TWINE. 


which is a species of the banana 
This plant attains a height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The stem of each 
separate leaf grows in a close cluster. 
forming what appears to be a solid tree 
trunk, to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
where they separate and branch out like 
the limbs of an ordinary tree. 

The natives cut these stalks off near 
the ground, removing the leaves from 
the top of the stalk, then separating the 
stems and removing the pulp from the 
fiber by repeatedly drawing it across the 
edge of a dull blade pressed on a block of 
wood. This primitive method of cleaning 
the manila fiber has not as. yet given 
place to modern machinery. The average 
day’s work of @ native is eighteen pounds 
of cleaned fiber. When the immense 


tree, 
family. 


quantities of fiber which are yearly ex- 
ported from Manila (the amount for 1900 
being 259,000,000 pounds) are taken into 
consideration, it will occur to the reader 
that the Philippine Islands contain a vast 
population, and that considerable indus- 
try is displayed in this particular branch 
of commerce. 

This work of growing and cleaning the 
fiber is confined to the mountainous dis- 
tricts. After the fiber has been dried it 
is packed in convenient sized bundles and 
brought down to the coast villages, where 
it is purchased by exporters, who sort the 
fiber and press it by machinery into bales 
convenient for shipping. These bales are 
protected by mattings woven or plaited 
from rushes by the natives and secured 
by rattan bands. 








ment, while the Eastern and export 
branches of inquiry were also pretty well 
represented. Arrivals were varied anal 
answered well the demand, but could 
have been better to advantage. All regu- 
lar demands were active, and the contin- 
ued activity ‘n the British cavalry line 
gave added stimulus to the movement. It 
was a better market than last week, and 
consequently a stronger market than has 
been had in a month. 

Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $i60 


| @185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs., fair to 
|good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@i10. 


Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 


@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for | 
fair to| 


the South—Small, 
good, $30@45; 


light drivers, 
choice to extra, 


$50@70. 


Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export | 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs.—Plain to good, | 


$75@; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 


drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to/| 


extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern use 
—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to extra, 
$100@135; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Common, 
small plugs $20@30; heavy work plugs $40@ 
60. 
MULES—tThe total arrivals made up a 
pretty decent run on the commission mar- 
ket, but the bulk of them came in in half 
carloads and were widely scattered and 
varied. Some additional consignments, at 
least half a dozen carloads, were con- 
signed direct to the dealers, and in con- 
junction with the first-named made a 
right large volume of general receipts. 
With the run so liberal, the market op- 
ened slowly. Dealers were first disposed 
to feel their way or rather to feel the 
pulse of the exterior demand, before be- 
ginning operation on the commission mar- 
ket, and as a consequence the activity 
was slow to be installed. Trade could 
under those circumstances be only 
steady, but from the volume of receipts 
and the importations of the dealers the 
trend seemed to be toward a betterment. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range 
14 hands, bulk of sales 
14% hands, extreme range.... 55.00@ 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00@ 66.00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 75.00@110.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales - 7%.00@ 90.00 
15% hands, extreme range.... 90.00@125.00 


$ 50.00@ 70.00 
50.00@ 60.00 





changed. Movement not so large as it 





ig Maron eo Sens... %. 94 
hands, extreme 
16 to ist hands, bulk of sales Im 40.00 


heifers sell at $4.25@5.00; good native cows 
sell at $3.40@4.00 and heifers sell at $3.50@ 
4.25; medium cows at $3.00@3.40; fair cows 
$2.60@3.00; inferior, light and old cows 
$1.00@2.25. The bulk of the southwest 
cows sold at $2.10@2.65 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.25@3.35. Canning cows 
sell at $1.00@2.50. Veal calves, full range, 
$2.50@6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.00@ 
5.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics and year- 
lings sold at $2.00@4.00 per 100 pounds, 
with the bulk at $2.80@3.30. Bulls, full 
range, $2.00@4.00, bulk of sales $2.35@2.75. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.25@3.25, the bulk 
}at $2.50@2.75. During the week the milk- 
}ers sold at a full range of $17.50@47.50 per 
cow and calf, the bulk of sales being at 
25.00@ 36.50. 

| SOUTHERN 





CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were considerably lighter than last 
—30 cars less. Monday, receipts were lib- 
;eral; market steady on cows, strong on 
best steers. Tuesday, receipts were fairly 
liberal; prices were about the same as 
Monday. Wednesday, under very light 
receipts, the market was strong and ac- 
tive. Thursday receipts were moderate; 
prices on best steers ruled fully 10¢c high- 
er than last week. The quality, with the 
exception of a few bunches, was com- 
mon. Receipts of cows have been liberal, 
and there is very little difference on the 
best grades as compared with last week. 
Common and canning grades sold easier. | 
The demand for all classes of fat cattle 
was good. Receipts of bulls have been 
moderate; best grades sold shade strong- 
er; others were about steady. Receipts 
of calves have been heavy, and prices 
ruled about $1 per head lower than last 
week. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter 
ritory steers sold at $2.00@4.65, bulk at 
$3.00@4.15; cows and heifers at $1.50@3.40, 
mostly at $2.10@3.00; stags and oxen at 
$2.35@3.85, bulls at $1.25@3.10, and calves, 
100 to 300 pounds, at $3.00@9.75 per head, 
with the bulk at $7.25@8.85. Arkansas and 
Tennessee steers, 645 to 1,045 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $2.15@3.20, cows and heifers 
at $1.50@3.25, the bulk at $1.75@2.2 and 
bulls and oxen at $2.00@3.00. Mixed cattle 
sold in extremes from $1.75@2.70, the bulk 
at $2.00@2.40 and calves at $3.00@9.25. 

HOGS—Receipts liberal, and closing 
prices indicate a decline of 15 to 25c for 
the week. The heavy packing grades 
have shown the least, and common to 
fair light grades the most decline. Con- 


cluded only a few good beef cattle, and 
one load of choice which brought 7c. Bulk 
was of canning grade. Chicago had 22,000, 
and reported their market steady on 
choice and fancy, but lower on others. 
Receipts in Quarantine division were 
light and market about steady. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market 
steady with last week's closing prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week's closing prices. 


The Story of Texas, edited by C. W. 
Raines, the State Librarian, and magnifi- 
cently illustrated, is the most prominent 
feature of the Christmas number of 
“Pearson’s Magazine.”’ The dramatic 
story of the “‘Lone Star’’ State, its im- 
mense size, being larger indeed than 
either Germany or France, and the big 
scale of its industries, invest the subject 
with a peculiar interest. The article is 
well worth reading, nor can there be 
found elsewhere concise histories of the 
individual commonwealths of the Union 
as they. are appearing in the “Story of 
the States’ series in ‘“‘Pearson’s Maga- 
zine.”” From the Texas article we turn 
to an account of the journey of an Eng- 
lish scientist through British Columbia, 
made in order to study the beautiful ef- 
fect of moving snow waves and drifts. 
Illustrated articles on A Painter of Wild 
Animals and The Fastest Craft Afloat, 
with a number of capital short stories 
and a Christmas play for children, make 
up an exceptionally interesting number 
of this magazine. 


NERVE INFLUENCE.—The more deli- 
cate the nerves which control organs the 
quicker these organs respond to treat- 
ment, or entirely lose their natural func- 
tions. This is particularly true of the 
senses of sight and hearing, and unless 
violence has intervened to cause damage 
to the parts, prompt treatment by a com- 
petent specialist is pretty certain to bring 
about recovery wihin a short time. Dr. 
M. R. Barclay, Suite 607, Carleton Build- 
ing, St. Louis, has many marvelous cures 
of affections of the eye and ear to his 
credit, and his book ought to be in the 
hands. of every person who has anything 
the matter with the sense of sight or 
hearing. This book will be sent absolute- 
ly free to readers who will send for it to 
above address. 


The man who never makes mistakes 








tinued heavy receipts in the East caused 


seldom makes anything. 


| the 


}ists for doing missionary work for the 


| cattle shows for fat stock, to which farm- 


|most part believers in breeding and can 


FOR THE COLLIE CLUB. 





From Field and Fancy, October 26. 


This being somewhat of a Collie num- 
ber, we take the opportunity of drawing 
attention of supporters of that 
fancy, and more especially the officers of 
the Collie Club, to a possibility which ex- 


| 
| 


breed. There are each year a series of 
ers and graziers are attracted from the 
entire country. These men are for the 


appreciate the looks of the well bred dog 
}as compared with the mongrel. The Col- 
lie Club can hold shows wherever it de- 
| sires, and its wins will count, though it 
would not be well to go in for winners 
classes, for the simple reason that the 
|A. K. C, will not care about permitting 
lany of its members to turn out cham-| 
pions by wholesale, as would be the case | 
| if three or four shows were held within | 
|@ month or two and each of these score | 
|four points for the championship title, as 
specialty clubs’ shows do. 

What is desirable is to have the atten- 
tion of such persons as we speak of 
drawn to the present day Collie as an 
animal fit for association with their pedi- 
| gree cattle and sheep, and as capable of | 
| doing the required work as well as the | 
| queer looking nondescripts that are now | 
| more often to be seen than anything sug- 
|} gestive of breeding. To the end that the 
merits of the show Collie and its descend- | 
ants might be set forth to the same audi- 
ence, it would be equally possible to hold 
Sheep dog trials in connection with these 
special shows, and thus do something 
toward encouraging training in show 
bred dogs, which, notwithstanding much 
that has been said to the contrary, are 
fully capable of education in their spe- 
cial line. 

The Collie Club has never taken up 
Sheep dog trials as should be done. It 
at one time held or announced a trial to 
take place where Mr. Harrison had his 
dogs trained, but we cannot recall what 
came of it, and there is no reference to 
the trials in the press of that period. At 
one time we obtained the support of the 
commissioners of Fairmount Park, and 
on their behalf offered the use of that 
splendid pasture slope at Belmont Man- 
sion for the purpose, but it was never 
acted upon by the club, and the matter 
was dropped. Mr. Jarrett offered a prize 
for a sheep drive at the late Wakefield 
fair, but that was mismanaged so much 
with regard to the proper announcement 
that only a few non-contestants knew of 
the proposition and nothing came of that. 
Fair grounds, with their present day 
crowded centers, are not what is wanted 
altogether, and we doubt if anything sat- 
isfactory could be accomplished on such 
an inclosure except on an off day such 
as the first, when the center of the track 
would be comparatively clear. 

We have a vivid recollection of once 
having a dog competing in a trial at Mer- 
chantville fair, near Philadelphia. They 
turned out a flock of at least twenty 
sheep to be driven, perhaps the handler, 
Charley Raftery, knew where, but neith- 
er the sheep, the dog nor myself knew or 
at any time found out. The liberation of 
the sheep from one of the cattle sheds 
was the signal for a rush to see what 
was going on, and dog, driver and sheep 
were soon in the center of a circle. By 
dint of much shouting a lane was formed 
by the people, and the sheep went along 
it, there being no other way. They then 
came to some more sheds, and a fresh 
influx of curiosity seekers who broke into 
the flock and succeeded in scattering 
them, some going in one direction and 
some another, till there were half a 
dozen lots, each being chivied by a gang 








of small boys, while Raftery and the dog 
kept charge of three or four in a cor- 
ner. By this time some of the managers | 
saw the impossibility of doing anything 
in such a mob of people, so as no other 
competitor was present, it was decided 
to give this dog the prize. Such things as | 
that are not sheep trials, but at every 
place where these cattle shows are held 
space could be got, and that within a rea- 
sonable distance of the show, which! 
would not have the drawbacks which at- 
tend agricultural fairs in the way of in- 
terfering crowds. 


THE HARTMAN FENCE.—An article 
of high reputation is always subject to 
imitation and unfair competition, henc# 
we are compelled to warn the public 
against deception. Our Fence is sold un- 
der a well-known brand or trade mark— 
“Hartman.” Property owners and others 
desiring a good fence, for Farm, Field 
and Lawn, should insist on getting the 
“Hartman” Fence. 


MONEY SAVED.—By writing to H. 
Reinstedler Implement Co., 1104-8 North 
Third street, St. Louis, everything in the 
line of feed cookers, feed mills and cut- 
ters, or, in fact, any kind of farm ma- 
chinery, can be bought at such a favor- 
able price that farmers cannot afford to 
neglect writing at once for prices or any- 
thing needed. Prompt answers ard 
straight dealing can be depended on. 


ELECTRO-OZONIZED MEDICINES.— 
In another column, a well-known physi- 
cian offers to send a free sample of his 
electrically prepared medicines for the 
cure of cancers, tumors, etc., and these 
free samples, being specially prepared for 
each individual case, often begin the es- 
tablishment of a permanent cure. Afflict- 
ed persons ought to ask at once for a free 
sample by addressing J. C. Petit, M. D., 
1216 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 
NEW YORK. 
STOP OVERS: 
WASHINGTON, 
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“‘A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph School, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
B one oes rong ed oo —— Beier and sup- 
es business hou 2 ogra) flice 
bee , professional men with Teliable toa . perk pom 
grap , telegraph op an % ions pro- 
cured for Graduates. For Cata address, 
J, @ BO. 





President. ' 





Normal School. 
Commercial College. 
Shorthand College. 
Telegraphy College. 
Pen-Art College. 


GREAT 
SCHOOLS School of Oratory 
Musical Conservatory. 


Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
text books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 


tii} Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 








EFORMITIES 


CORRECTED? 


Our success in the treatment of deform- 
ities during the thirty years we have been 
engaged in this work justifies our opinion 
that ninety per cent of these cases can 
cured when treated in time by our methods. 











8 ten any case 
of crooked or club feet, so long as the 

ible age. Hip D: e 
in any s yields to our methods; while 
we have demonstrated in scores of in- 
stances that spinal diseases and deform- 
ities can be 





us regarding any case of deformity or 
paralysis, for our opinion is invaluable to 
those afflicted. We send our pamphlet to 
any u aq 
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MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





The editor of the “Review of Reviews, ’ 
in “The Progress of the World” for No- 
vember, discusses President Rooseveli’s 
principles of appointment, as related to 
his “Southern policy;” the tariff ana 
Cuba; the demand for publicity in the 
management of trusts; the ship subsidy 
scheme; the Isthmian canal; .the Pan- 
American Congress at «Mexico; the New 
York municipal election; the various 
State campaigns; and many other topics 
of the hour. 





“The Cosmopolitan” has endeavored to 
make itself known by timely contribu- 


tions to all important controversies. 
Frank Moss, so well known in the Lexow 
and Mazet investigations, contributes 


“Municipal Misgovernment anl Corrup- 
tion: A Warning to Patriots,”’ to the 
November issue. This considers a serious 
difficilty in a way that will be found in- 
teresting not only to New Yorkers, but 
to residents of every part of the United 
States. As we come toward the Christmas 
holidays, larger space in the magazines 
is given to fiction. “The Cosmopolitan” 
includes a tragic story of the Mexican 
foothills by Thomas A. Janvier, a very 
clever society story by Caroline Wells, 
one of the Old French Romances by 
Richard Le Gallienne, an unusually in- 
teresting Indian narrative by H. T. 
George, and a weird story by 8S. R. 
Crockett. 











